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It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  custom  of  the  Primitive  Church,  to 
have  public  Prayer  in  the  Church,  or  to  minister  the 
Sacraments,  in  a  tongue  not  understanded  of  the 
people. 

Article  xxiv. 


Nid  gwall  mewn  gweinidog  ond  gwall  iaith. 

Welsh  Adage. 


If  the  Welsh  language  is  ever  to  die,  its  last  echoes 
should  be  heard  within  the  walls  of  the  old  Parish 
Churches  of  Wales. 

Dean  Edwards. 


You  may  prohibit  by  law,  and  stamp  out  by  force, 
the  wearing  of  a  certain  colour  ;  but  you  cannot  rid  the 
mother  country  of  the  hue  in  which  nature  herself  has 
clad  and  clothed  her. 

Marquess  of  Bute. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  reviewing  the  life  and  work  of  the  late  Dean 
Edwards,  the  sense  of  whose  loss  to  the  Welsh 
Church  only  deepens  as  time  passes  by,  and  as 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  thicken  around  us,  I 
ventured,  five  years  ago,  to  use  the  following 
words  : — 

"The  Anglicising  policy  of  past  generations,  which  has 
prevailed  too  largely  in  the  promotion  of  the  higher  digni- 
taries of  the  Church,  has  tended  to  discourage  the  due 
cultivation  of  the  Welsh  language,  and  to  crush  out  the 
national  sentiment  from  the  heart  of  the  ministry.  .  . 
A  prohibitory  penalty  was  thus  imposed  on  the  healthy 
development  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  Welsh 
individuality.  .  .  .  The  native  ministry  became  largely 
discouraged  and  demoralised,  and  the  masses  were  alienated 
from  the  Church." 

"  The  Anglicising  policy  has  too  often  looked  with  sus- 
picion on  our  national  movements,  and  time-honoured 
institutions,  and  has,  not  seldom,  surrendered  them  into  the 
hands  of  sectarianism  ;  whereas  the  better  and  juster  policy 
would  have  been  to  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  our  national 
history  and  traditions,  and,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
cultured  ministry,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  National 
spirit,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  ineradicable  peculiarities 
of  the  Celtic  temperament,  seek  to  employ  the  sacred 
ministrations  of  the  Church  in  directing,  purifying,  and  con- 
solidating the  national  life  and  character." 
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"  The  Church  will  never  wield  the  power  she  is 
inherently  capable  of ;  she  will  never  duly  assert  her 
privileges,  and  discharge  her  duties  ;  she  will  never  live 
down  the  prejudices  that  have  been  so  long  cherished,  nor 
successfully  refute  the  calumnies  that  are  so  assiduously 
disseminated  against  her ;  she  will  never  regain  her  supre- 
macy over  the  conscience  and  affections  of  the  people ;  she 
will  never  vindicate  her  claims,  or  effectually  convince  the 
nation  of  the  divine  authority  of  her  commission,  till  her 
superior  clergy,  and  those  who  hold  her  prominent  offices, 
are  able  to  address  the  masses  with  fluent  efficiency  in  the 
vernacular." 

A  longer  and  closer  study  of  the  subject  has  only 
served  to  strengthen  these  convictions  ;  and  I  believe 
that  my  duty  to  the  Church  demands  the  publica- 
tion of  the  following  historical  testimonies  to  the 
correctness  of  the  views  then  expressed.  The  mind 
of  the  Church,  as  set  forth  both  in  her  authorised 
documents,  and  through  the  voice  of  her  most 
eminent  sons  in  Wales  during  the  last  four 
hundred  years,  is  decisively  and  uniformly  in 
favour  of  those  views  ;  whereas  the  representa- 
tives of  the  opposite  and  dominant  policy,  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  had  the  courage  of  publicly  defend- 
ing, or  even  avowing  their  principles.  This  policy 
has  bred  disasters  for  the  people  and  for  the  Church 
of  Wales.*    The  people  have  been  robbed  through 

*  For  an  exhaustive  account  of  this  policy,  both  in  its  operation, 
and  in  its  effects  on  the  Church  in  Wales,  see  the  masterly  Essay  of  the 
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it  of  their  oldest  and  richest  inheritance  ;  and  the 
Church  has  lost  the  love  and  allegiance  of  a  race 
which  she  had  converted  to  Christ  in  primitive 
times,  and  which,  through  centuries  of  trials  and 
sufferings,  has  stood  most  devotedly  and  firmly 
loyal  to  her  faith  and  her  fortunes.  Has  the 
estrangement  of  a  hundred  years  produced  such 
ignorance,  that  the  Welsh  people,  on  their  part, 
should  no  longer  know  the  hand  that  first  gave 
them,  and  still  continues  to  dispense,  their  choicest 
and  most  cherished  gifts ;  or  that  the  Welsh  Church, 
on  her  part,  should  have  become  so  oblivious  to 
the  fact  that  the  great  truths  enshrined  in  her 
Creeds,  and  committed  to  her  trust,  are  still  held 
by  the  mass  of  her  alienated  children,  as  firmly  and 
as  intelligently  as  by  her  own  most  faithful  children 
of  to-day?  Closer  acquaintance  and  kindlier 
appreciation  on  both  sides,  I  would  fain  believe, 
would  produce  a  better  understanding  if  not 
reconciliation  and  reunion.  At  any  rate,  let  the 
Church  not  be  behind  hand.  Let  her  approach 
her  lost  children  in  her  older  spirit,  and  her  older 
love,  and  she  will  find  that  they  are  still  the  same 
warm-hearted,  loyal,  trustful  people,  as  when  they 

late  Judge  Johnes  on  the  Causes  of  Dissent  in  Wales,  of  which  the  late 
Dean  Edwards  told  the  writer  of  this  little  work  that  it  was  "  the  book 
on  the  subject." 
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drank  unitedly  at  her  wells  of  the  water  of  life,  and 
shared  her  destiny  in  shadow  and  sunshine.  The 
Church  in  Wales  may  minister  to  a  respectable 
minority,  consisting  largely  of  the  English-speak- 
ing portion,  even  though  she  persists  in  pursuing 
the  modern  policy  ;  but  the  old  Welsh  Church, 
enjoying  the  confidence  and  the  affections  of  the 
Welsh-speaking  and  Welsh-thinking  masses,  she 
never  will  be,  till  she  reverts  to  her  old  love,  and 
resumes  her  old  policy. 

I  maintain  that  the  Anglicising  policy  does 
not  represent  the  wisest  and  justest  administrative 
principles  of  the  Welsh  Church,  and  that  the 
advanced  section  of  Welsh  politicians  do  not  reflect 
the  truest  political  instincts  and  traditions  of  the 
Welsh  nation.  In  the  following  pages,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  show  how  history  bears  out  the  first  part 
of  this  proposition  ;  and  if  leisure  is  afforded  me,  I 
hope,  ere  long,  to  prove  the  second  part,  by  show- 
ing how  great  and  how  numerous  have  been  the 
benefits  which  the  Welsh  Church  has,  through  a 
course  of  many  centuries,  conferred  on  the  Welsh 
nation,  how  identical  their  interests  have  been,  and 
how  their  present  partial  separation  was  brought 
about,  not  through  any  conviction  on  the  part  of 
those  who  left  her  of  the  unscripturalness  of  the 
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doctrine  or  the  polity  of  the  Church,  nor  through 
any  revolt  against  her  position,  but  chiefly  through 
the  folly  and  the  injustice  of  the  policy  illustrated 
and  condemned  in  these  pages. 

Wales  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  the  Angli- 
cising policy  and  its  effects.  That  policy  has  been 
the  means  of  alienating  the  Celtic  nationalities  from 
the  Church  of  England.  It  has  made  Ireland 
Roman  Catholic,  Scotland  Presbyterian,  and  Wales 
largely  Nonconformist.  It  is  significantly  hopeful 
that  in  Wales  it  was  both  longer  and  less  successful 
in  working  out  its  results. 

"  The  Danes  despised  the  Celts  of  Ireland  as  thoroughly 
and  profoundly  as  the  Normans  did  the  Saxons  of  England, 
or  the  Celts  of  Wales.  They  refused,  therefore,  to  have 
mere  Irish  bishops,  and  determined  to  import  prelates 
having  an  English  stamp,  and  rejoicing  in  an  English 
consecration.  Now  bear  this  in  mind  ;  from  the  year  1070 
onwards,  the  three  great  Danish  Communities — Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  Limerick — were  in  Communion  with  Canter- 
bury. It  will,  perhaps,  interest  you  at  this  precise  conjunc- 
ture of  events  to  know  the  names  of  the  bishops  who  ruled 
the  See  of  Dublin  during  the  first  century  of  its  existence. 
Here  they  are  in  order.  Donatus  from  1038,  &c,  &c,  and 
the  famous  Laurence  O'Toole,  who  presided  over  the  See 
during  the  period  1162  to  11  So,  which  introduced  the 
Normans,  subjugated  Ireland  beneath  English  rule,  and 
brought  the  Irish  Church  under  the  undisputed  sway  of 
Rome  and  the  pope."  1 

>  Professor  Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church,  p.  314,  1888. 
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Giraldus  Cambrensis  "  declaims  against  Anglican 
tyranny  and  the  type  of  bishops  whom  the  Normans  were 
forcing  on  Wales.  He  denounces  a  practice  from  which 
both  Ireland  and  Wales  have  suffered  deeply,  which  began 
in  Norman  times,  and  has  scarcely  yet  ceased.  Norman 
bishops  were  intruded  into  Welsh  dioceses,  which  they 
abandoned  to  neglect,  or  visited  as  seldom  as  possible,  con- 
centrating all  their  energies  upon  efforts  to  obtain  translations 
to  English  Sees.  Mere  wordly  policy  was  the  impelling 
motive  of  the  Norman  Kings.  They  sent  Norman  bishops 
to  Wales,  not  as  spiritual  pastors,  but  as  secular  policemen, 
to  watch  the  princes,  and  make  early  reports  of  their  inten- 
tion to  burst  into  rebellion  ;  and  they  then  laid,  seven 
centuries  ago,  the  foundations  of  those  religious  feuds  and 
distractions  which  have  alienated  the  masses  of  the  Welsh 
people  from  the  Communion  of  their  ancient  Church."  2 

The  same  policy  was  working-  out  the  same 
results  in  Scotland  about  the  same  time.  Referring 
to  some  customs  of  the  Celtic  Church  of  that  country, 
which  were  abolished  by  St.  Margaret,  a  Saxon 
Princess,  who  had  married  King  Malcolm  III.  in 
1069,  the  learned  Author  of  "Liturgy  and  Ritual  of 
the  Celtic  Church  "  says  : — 

"  The  above  charges  also  indicate  that  the  final 
extinction  of  the  old  Celtic  Church  in  Scotland  was  partly 
owing  to  internal  decay,  as  well  as  to  the  line  of  policy 
adopted  by  Queen  Margaret  and  Malcolm  Canmore,  which 
was  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the  next  century  by  the 
Anglo-Norman  Kings  towards  Ireland.    Neither  a  National 

2  Prof.  G.  T.  Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Anglo-Norman  Church, 
pp.  40,  41,  1892. 
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Church  nor  a  religious  movement  can  be  easily  extinguished 
by  royal  authority,  unless  there  are  other  and  co-operating 
influences  at  work.  St.  Margaret  was  not  immediately 
successful  in  her  attempts  at  suppression.  Fifty  years  later, 
in  the  reign  of  King  David,  we  learn  that  the  Culdees  '  in  a 
corner  of  their  Church,  which  was  very  small,  used  to 
celebrate  their  own  office  after  their  own  fashion.'  It  is  the 
last  spark  in  the  expiring  embers  of  the  controversy,  and 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  two  elements  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland ;  the  old  National  Celtic 
element  represented  by  the  independence  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopate,  and  the  retention  of  the  Ancient  Missal ;  and 
the  Anglicising  element,  patronised  by  the  royal  authority  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  Queen  Margaret,  subjecting  the 
Scottish  Episcopate  to  the  supremacy  of  York,  and  intro- 
ducing the  Anglicanised  (Roman)  Missal."  3 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  national  instincts 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Welsh  clergy  are  asserting 
themselves — an  omen  full  of  significance  for  the 
future  of  our  ancient  British  Church.  Indeed,  ex- 
cepting the  highest  means  of  all,  namely,  the  more 
perfect  possession  by  the  divine  power  of  her  minis- 
ters and  members,  nothing  is  more  essential  to  her 
success  in  these  days  of  democratic  tendencies,  and 
national  awakenings,  than  a  cultured  ministry  in 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  life  of  the  people.  Their 
language,  their  national  traditions  and  sentiments, 
are  potent  factors  in  the  life  of  my  countrymen,  and 

3  Rev.  F.  E.  Warren,  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church, 
p.  S,  lS8i. 
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their  cultivation  is  an  effective  means  of  winning 
their  confidence  and  affections.  It  has  always 
been  so. 

"The  heart  of  every  Welshman  leaps  for  joy  in  his 
bosom,  when  he  hears  a  man  of  your4  high  station  speaking  his 
mother  tongue ;  for  nothing  is  so  powerful  to  win  the  hearts 
of  subjects  as  the  cultivation  of  their  language,  and  to 
converse  with  them  therein.  It  was  this  that  made 
Mithridates  so  renowned,  a  man  who  ruled  over  twenty  two 
States,  while  he  was  able  to  speak  to  them  all  in  their  own 
languages.  It  was  this  that  gave  so  much  power  to  Charles 
the  fifth,  inasmuch  as  he  had  no  need  of  an  interpreter 
between  him  and  any  of  his  subjects,  though  they  comprised 
numerous  nationalities.  And  it  is  this  that  makes  your 
Lordship  regarded  with  so  much  affection  in  Wales,  because 
your  love  to  our  language  is  so  great,  and  your  knowledge  of 
it  so  masterful."  s 

If  this  was  deemed  prudent  in  the  rulers  of 
temporal  kingdoms,  how  much  more  in  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whose  founda- 
tion is  love,  whose  chief  instrument  is  language, 
and  whose  greatest  function  is  to  teach  ?  "  There  is 
no  deficiency  in  a  minister  like  the  deficiency  of 
language."  6  And  when  he  who  is  thus  deficient 
calls  himself  a  Welshman,  the  prejudice  against 
him  is  greater,  and  the  damage  he  inflicts  on 

4  i.e.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke.  5  Griffith  Roberts,  Preface  to 

Welsh  Grammar,  1567.  6  "  Nid  gwall  mewn  gweinidog  ond  gwall 
iaith."—  Welsh  Adage. 
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the  Church  is  more  serious.  An  Anglicised 
Welshman  is  less  acceptable  than  an  English- 
man ;  the  latter  is  only  a  stranger,  the  former 
is  looked  upon  as  a  renegade.  If  the  Welsh 
Church  is  to  regain  the  affections  of  the  Welsh 
people,  she  must  be  administered  by  men  who  are 
willing,  in  the  strong  language  of  the  Apostle,  to 
become  anathema  from  Christ  for  their  brethren, 
their  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh;*  men  of  un- 
doubted patriotism,  like  Bishop  Morgan,  Vicar 
Pritchard,  Griffith  Jones,  and  Dean  Edwards,  who 
have  left  indelible  marks  on  the  life  of  the  Church, 
and  the  history  of  the  nation. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Anglicised  native  clergy  towards  the  Welsh  people,  has  done 
even  more  to  give  the  Church  an  alien  character  in  the  eyes 
of  the  latter,  than  the  sins  and  the  follies  of  the  English 
hierarchy  who  controlled  her  general  policy."  1 

I  observe  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to 

throw  ridicule  on  Welsh  patriotism.    For  Welsh 

Churchmen  to  do  this,  is  to  repudiate  a  position 

which  history  assigns  as  primarily  ours,  and  blindly 

to  fling  away  its  great  advantages  ;  and  to  do  so 

on  the  plea  that  such  a  position  involves  disloyalty  to 

our  union  with  England,  and  the  English  Church, 

*  I  Cor.  ix.  3.  7  Professor  Darlington.  Contemporary  Review, 
June  1893,  p.  814. 
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is  to  tear  out  three  centuries  from  the  history  of 
Wales  and  the  Welsh  Church. 

It  is  not  only  the  wisdom,  but  the  duty  of 
Welsh  Churchmen  to  search  patiently  and  diligently 
into  the  past  records  of  their  country  ;  and  though 
it  is  only  too  true  that  many  of  those  records  have 
perished  from  time  to  time  ;  some  during  the  Saxon 
invasion,  some  during  the  rebellion  of  Owen 
Glyndwr,  some  in  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
some  during  the  turbulent  times  of  the  Common- 
wealth, while  others  have  doubtless  been  suffered 
to  drop  into  decay  by  the  negligence  of  those  into 
whose  hands  they  fell.  Still  a  rich  harvest  awaits 
to  be  gleaned  by  the  hand  of  a  painstaking  and 
discriminating  student,  which  will  at  any  rate  largely 
modify,  if  not  revolutionise,  current  notions  con- 
cerning the  state  of  Wales  and  the  Welsh  Church 
during  the  sixteenth  and  the  two  following  cen- 
turies. Churchmen  might,  with  all  reasonable- 
ness, be  presumed  to  find  the  greatest  interest 
in  exploring  that  field,  and  in  bringing  its 
treasures  to  the  light  of  day  ;  and  yet  if  we  judge 
by  their  efforts  in  that  direction  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  we  may  conclude  that  they  have  neither  part 
nor  lot  in  it. 

"  When  I  speak  of  the  services  of  the  Church,  I  want 
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to  say  a  word  under  a  kind  of  constraint  of  conscience, 
because  it  is  an  open  point  on  which  I  think  I  differ  from 
many  worthy  men.  The  mass  of  the  people  believe  that 
the  Welsh  people  have  been  a  very  religious  people  for 
about  120  or  150  years  ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  saying  that,  before  that  time,  the  Welsh  were 
a  very  godless  people.  This  is  a  place,  I  hope,  of  freedom 
of  opinion  ;  and  will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  it.  1  believe  that  they  were  a  religious 
people,  from  the  time  when  they  harboured  the  old 
Christian  religion  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  driven  out  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
English  counties."8 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  testimonies 
in  regard  to  the  Anglicising  policy  cited  in  the 
following  pages,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  those  of 
zealous,  and,  most  of  them,  illustrious  Churchmen, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  wrote  avowedly  in  the 
interest  of  the  Church  in  Wales.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  so  many  eminent  men,  covering  a  period 
of  so  many  centuries,  could  have  been  mistaken 
either  as  to  the  existence,  the  motives,  or  the 
injustice  and  inexpediency  of  such  a  policy.  They 
represent  all  ranks  of  life,  and  the  many-sided 
departments  of  literature — statesmen,  theologians, 
historians,  lexicographers,  grammarians,  jurists, 
educationists,  poets,  and  men  of  letters  generally  ; 

8  The  Right  Honorable  W.  E.  Gladstone  ;  Speech  at  Wrexham 
Eisteddfod,  1S88. 
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their  testimony  is  practically  unanimous,  and  it  is 
unequivocal.  The  value  of  such  a  catena  of 
authorities  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate,  whether 
we  regard  their  number,  or  their  individual  weight ; 
and  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  suicidal  madness 
on  the  part  of  Churchmen  to  ignore  the  practical 
lesson  which  they  so  pointedly  and  so  forcibly  teach, 
at  this  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  their 
Church. 

These  are  days  of  unrest — unsettlement  and 
disintegration  of  belief.  Hence  the  dangers  that 
menace  the  foundations  of  religion.  When  preju- 
dice and  intolerance  are  strong,  convictions  are 
weak,  and  the  violence  of  passion  betrays  the 
absence  of  fixed  principles.  Men  rush  to  opposite 
extremes  with  sudden  haste,  and  become  the  nega- 
tion of  their  former  selves  in  everything  but  the 
spirit  in  which  they  assert  themselves.  Newly 
found  or  adopted  political  or  theological  opinions 
are  defended  with  a  vehemence  that  inevitably  sug- 
gests the  difficulty  of  stifling  old  convictions,  or  of 
swallowing  new  ones — the  struggle  involved,  not 
merely  in  repelling  the  assaults  of  objective  aggres- 
sors, but  in  smothering  subjective  misgivings. 
Controversy  is  doing  deadly  injury  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Principality.    Combatants  are  rais- 
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ing  spirits  from  "  the  vasty  deep"  which  are  no  less 
fatal  to  themselves  than  to  their  opponents.  Words 
are  uttered  and  written  that  are  as  poisoned  daggers 
plunged  into  the  vitals  of  Christianity.  Victory 
won  by  marching  over  the  prostrate  form  of 
spiritual  religion,  would  be  the  defeat  of  everything 
that  has  made  Wales  what  she  is  to-day,  and  is 
capable  of  raising  her  still  to  higher  elevations. 
The  first  care  of  every  Christian  patriot  should  be 
to  avert  this  defeat.  In  the  sharp  conflict  of  opinions 
and  strife  of  tongues  that  now  disturb  and  distract 
an  impulsive  race,  it  should  ever  be  remembered 
that  infinitely  more  precious  blessings  are  im- 
perilled by  the  controversy  than  the  mere  temporal 
possessions  around  which  it  rages, even  the  blessings 
of  charity,  and  peace  and  good  will,  which  nothing  is 
more  calculated  to  blight  than  polemical  bitterness, 
and  the  heated  atmosphere  of  political  partisan- 
ship, and  for  the  loss  of  which,  no  possible 
triumph  that  either  side  may  gain,  can  ever 
bring  adequate  compensation,  either  to  itself  or 
to  the  country.  The  great  need  of  Wales  to-day 
is  men  of  "light  and  leading,"  whose  vision 
is  clear  enough  to  discern  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  that  are  at  stake,  and  whose  voice  is  au- 
thoritative enough  to  restore  to  the  nation,  calmness 
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of  belief — strength  and  stability  of  conviction — 
men  whose  individual  gifts  and  character  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  the  coarse  weapons  of  party  tactics 
and  recriminations,  and,  free  from  the  taint  of 
vulgar  ambition,  can  appeal  to  the  masses  from  the 
ground  of  Christian  patriotism.  I  have  confidence 
in  the  generosity  of  my  countrymen,  that  such  men 
would  not  appeal  to  them  in  vain.  Meanwhile,  let  the 
Apostles'  exhortation  of  "speaking  the  truth  in  love" 
wholly  possess  the  heart  of  those  who  deem  them- 
selves compelled  to  take  part  in  the  conflict  ;  feeling 
assured  that  when  the  thick  dust  and  smoke  of  the 
battle-ground  subside,  it  will  be  discovered,  as  often 
before,  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  disparaging, 
discrediting,  and  despoiling  each  other,  ought  to 
have  been  comrades  in  arms,  fighting  a  nobler 
battle,  against  a  common,  deadlier  foe,  and  that,  in 
all  struggles  for  vital  principles,  the  sufferer  is 
always  the  victor.    Qui patitur  vincit.  * 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood,  from  what 
is  stated  in  the  following  pages,  to  be  insensible  to 
the  many  and  great  obligations  imposed  upon  us, 

*  "  We  may  not  in  any  particular,  or  any  word,  be  more  un- 
christian in  the  interest  of  Christianity  than  our  own  .  .  .  Thereare 
no  such  conversions  as  are  wrought  by  doing  good  to  those  that 
despitefully  use  you."  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Christ  and  His 
Times,  pp.  205,  206.  1889. 
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by  deeds  of  kindness  and  liberality,  on  the  part  of 
English  Churchmen.  I  need  only  recall  a  few  facts 
out  of  many,  in  illustration  of  those  obligations. 
The  substantial  aid  and  encouragement  given,  at  a 
trying  moment,  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  and  others, 
to  the  principal  translator  of  the  Welsh  Bible  ;  the 
active  sympathy  shown  by  such  men  as  Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet,  and  Patrick,  in  the  seventeeth  century, 
with  a  movement  for  promoting  English  education 
in  Wales,  and  for  circulating  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  other  good  books 
in  the  Welsh  language  ;*  the  liberal  contributions 
made  by  the  venerable  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  during  its  long  career  of 
eminent  service  to  the  Church  and  religion, 
towards  furnishing  Wales  with  Bibles,  Prayer 
Books,  and  useful  devotional  works  ;  the  pe- 
cuniary assistance  received  by  Griffith  Jones  from 
his  English  sympathisers,  towards  establishing, 
extending,  and  sustaining  his  Circulating  Welsh 
Charity  Schools,  and  in  disseminating  a  vast 
amount  of  religious  literature  for  the  spiritual 
instruction  of  his  monoglot  countrymen  ;  the  un- 
stinted liberality  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Education  of  the  Poor,   without  whose  aid,  the 

*  See  Wales,  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  p.  259. 
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great  educational  work  of  the  Church  in  the 
Principality  during  the  present  century  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  ;  and  lastly,  the  noble 
response  of  English  Churchmen  in  recent  years 
to  many  and  frequent  calls  from  Wales  for  con- 
tributions towards  the  erection,  enlargement, 
and  restoration  of  our  Churches.  As  these  and 
similar  tokens  of  sympathy,  as  well  as  many  other 
advantages  of  our  union,  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  losses  which  an  unfortunate  administrative 
policy  has  entailed  upon  us  ;  so  neither  should 
those  losses  render  us  unmindful  of  benefits  which 
should  awaken  in  us  the  most  profound  and  lasting 
gratitude.  Indeed,  our  interests  are  so  identical, 
and  our  union  so  complete,  that  our  losses  as  well 
as  our  gains  are  no  less  theirs  than  ours.  Our 
essentials  are  the  same,  our  accidents  only  are 
different ;  but  we  live  in  a  world  where  the  accidents 
of  life  often  exercise  the  most  powerful  influence  in 
the  development  or  the  suppression  of  its  essentials. 

toXXoi  /j.ey  dvrjTois  y\ui<rcrai,  jxia  S  '  dOafdrouri. 


THE 

WELSH  CHURCH 

AND 

WELSH  NATIONALITY. 


The  Welsh  Church  at  the  present  moment 
occupies  a  position  of  peculiar  difficulty  in  her 
struggle  to  regain  her  lost  influence,  and  to  resume 
her  legitimate  position.  She  stands  between  two 
camps,  whose  modes  of  warfare  mean  danger  to  her 
vital  interests.  There  is  the  Anglicising  section 
within,  who  have,  especially  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  inspired  her  policy,  guided  her 
destinies,  and  have  succeeded  too  well  in  alienating 
from  her  the  confidence  of  the  bulk  of  the  Welsh- 
speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Principality.  There  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  typical  Welsh  politician,  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  the  Nonconformists,  who  are 
the  offspring  of  the  Anglicising  policy,  eager  to  strip 
her  of  all  her  influence  and  possessions.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  there  is  any  sympathy  between  these  two 
camps  ;  they  are,  nevertheless,  allies  in  the  work 
of  perpetuating  the  estrangement  that  unhappily 
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exists  between  the  Welsh  Church  and  the  Welsh 
nation.  The  former,  though  animated  by  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  have  little  or 
no  sympathy  with  the  development  of  the  national 
characteristics  of  Wales  ;  the  latter,  while  fostering 
and  encouraging  Welsh  nationality,  regard  the 
progress  of  the  Church  with  undisguised  hostility. 
The  aim  of  the  one  is  to  stifle  Welsh  nationality; 
of  the  other  to  strangle  the  Welsh  Church.  The 
Anglicising  section  within  the  Church  seeks  to 
attain  its  purpose  by  attempting  to  assimilate  the 
Church  in  Wales  to  that  in  England;  by  depreciating 
the  Welsh  language,  and  Welsh  literature;  by  cen- 
j  suring  and  exaggerating  the  weaknesses  of  the 
Welsh  character  ;  by  saturating  the  minds  of  the 
ruling  classes  in  Church  and  State  with  their  own 
one-sided  and  mis-leading  views;  by  deriding  Welsh 
patriotism  ;  by  despising  Welsh  nationality,  and 
even  by  attempting  sometimes  to  disprove  its  very 
existence.  The  political  opponents  of  the  Church 
pursue  their  object  by  misrepresenting  her  princi- 
ples ;  by  caricaturing  her  past  history,  and  by 
denying  her  great  services  to  the  nation;  by  under- 
rating her  present  strength,  and  usefulness  ;  by 
throwing  every  obstacle  in  the  path  of  her  duty  and 
progress  ;  by  the  uncharitable  imputation  of  base 


motives,  and  by  an  incessant  use  of  every  oppor- 
tunity for  paralysing  her  efforts,  and  poisoning  the 
minds  of  the  people  against  her  ministrations. 

Such  are  the  two  classes  and  the  two  policies, 
which  render  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  the 
task  of  regaining  for  the  Church  the  allegiance  of 
the  Welsh  people.  If  these  were  the  only  factors 
in  the  calculation,  the  battle  of  the  Welsh  Church 
would  have  been  lost  long  ago.  But  there  is  a 
third  class,  representing  a  third  policy.  It  consists 
of  a  large  number  of  the  Welsh  clergy,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Welsh  Church  laity.  Theirs  is  the 
policy  of  working  the  Welsh  Church  on  Welsh 
lines,  with  due  regard  to  the  indelible  characteristics 
and  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Welsh  people. 
It  is  the  policy  advocated  and  sustained  by  eminent 
representative  Welsh  Churchmen  along  the  course 
of  centuries,  and  to  which  it  is  due  that  there  is  still 
a  remnant  of  the  Welsh-speaking  masses  zealously 
attached  to  the  Church  of  their  forefathers  ;  and  I 
am  convinced,  both  by  the  inherent  probabilities  of 
the  case,  and  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  that  the 
best  hopes  of  the  Church  in  Wales  can  be  realised 
only  through  the  complete  triumph  of  this  policy, 
which,  as  far  as  her  higher  offices  are  concerned, 
has  been  largely  in  abeyance  for  the  last  two 
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hundred  years.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Church  during  that  period  will  readily 
acknowledge  that  the  inefficiency  of  her  clergy  to 
minister  in  the  vernacular,  increases  in  proportion 
as  we  approach  positions  of  dignity  and  emoluments. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  if  we  consider  the  present 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Welsh-speaking  popu- 
lation, and  the  imperative  necessity  of  adopting 
efficient  measures  for  removing  a  legacy  of  troubles 
bequeathed  to  us  by  long  generations  of  a 
mischievous  policy,  the  case  should  be  promptly 
and  decisively  reversed.  If  positions  of  eminence 
andresponsibilityin  the  Church  are  rightlysupposed 
to  carry  with  them  the  advantage  of  proportionate 
influence,  it  will  not  be  questioned  by  those  who 
regard  the  interests  of  the  Church  as  paramount, 
that  those  positions  should  be  occupied  by  men 
possessed  of  gifts,  abilities,  and  experience,  which 
would  enable  them  to  address  the  Welsh-speaking 
myriads  of  Wales  in  their  own  language,  through 
the  medium  of  the  pulpit,  platform,  and  press. 

When  the  Welsh  nation  is  awakening  to  its 
newly-acquired  privileges,  political,  educational, 
and  intellectual,  it  would  be  suicidal  for  Churchmen 
not  to  assert  their  position,  whence  they  could  bring 
the  influence  of  the  Church  to  bear  upon  the  resus- 
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citated  life  of  the  people,  so  as  to  leaven  the 
movement  with  her  own  supreme  and  vital  truths, 
and  impart  to  it  the  strength,  and  the  stability  which 
the  gifts  and  principles  of  her  own  mission  alone 
can  dispense.  If  the  Church  ignores  this  movement, 
and  sullenly  or  suspiciously  holds  aloof  from  it,  the 
results  will  be  no  less  disastrous  to  the  nation  than 
to  herself. 

"There  has  latterly  been  a  great  awakening  of  the 
national  feeling,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  from  this 
awakening  the  clergy  have  to  a  great  extent  stood  aloof. 
The  clergy  are  the  natural  guides  of  public  opinion,  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  sympathise  with  its  essential  and  underlying 
principle,  to  guide  it  in  the  right  way,  to  warn  those  who 
feel  it  against  absurdities  and  excesses.  Sympathising,  they 
would  be  heard  with  attention ;  as  men  standing  aloof,  who 
failed  to  recognise  that  which  is  good,  who  step  in  at  the 
last  moment  with  mere  protestations  against  excess,  they 
could  not  expect  to  be  heard  with  respect.  If  they  did  not 
take  part  in  guiding  the  popular  passion  of  the  Welshman 
along  wise  paths,  then  they  had  no  cause  to  complain  if  the 
advice  which  was  given  at  the  time  of  excess  was  regarded 
as  the  malignant  suggestion  of  an  enemy.  They  must 
sympathise  before  they  can  guide,  and  unless  they  sympathise 
wisely  with  the  Welsh  national  movement,  their  enemies 
will  surely  convert  it  into  a  powerful  weapon  against  the 
clergy,  and  tempt  Welsh  nationalisation  to  destroy  the  most 
precious  possession  of  Wales."  1 

The  Welsh  Church  has  claims  on  the  Welsh 

1  Chancellor  Vincent.  Paper  read  at  the  Bangor  Diocesan  Con- 
ference, 1892. 
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nation  anterior  to  those  of,  not  only  the  Christian 
denominations  that  encamp  around  her,  but  of  any 
other  community,  or  institution,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical.  For  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
these,  the  Welsh  nation  and  the  Welsh  Church  had 
been  struggling  together  for  religious  and  civil 
freedom.  Their  interests  were  identical  ;  their  cause 
was  common  ;  they  suffered  defeats  together,  and 
together  they  rejoiced  in  triumphs  ;  and  it  was  only 
the  cold,  intrusive  hand  of  the  Anglicising  policy 
that  at  last  created  an  estrangement  which  resulted 
in  a  divorce.  The  theoretical  position  of  the  Church, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  venerable  associations, 
and  historical  records  of  precious  and  permanent 
services  rendered  to  the  nation,  is  unassailable. 
Whether  that  position  is  to  be  practically  recaptured 
and  occupied,  depends,  under  God,  upon  the  speedy 
realisation  by  ourselves  of  our  manifold  advantages. 
It  has  been  lost  through  our  own  grievous 
maladministration;  its  recovery  likewise  depends, 
not  upon  chance,  or  the  concurrence  of  external 
circumstances,  such  as  the  extinction  of  the  Welsh 
language,  or  the  decadence  of  Welsh  Noncon- 
formity, or  the  subsidence  of  Welsh  Radicalism — 
the  day-dreams  of  Anglicised  Welshmen — but  upon 
our  repentant  acknowledgement  of  past  and  present 
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errors,  and  upon  our  full  and  faithful  use  of  the  great 
resources  that  are  still  at  our  disposal.  I  am  more 
concerned  in  these  pages  to  trace  the  causes  of  the 
loss  which  the  Welsh  Church  has  sustained,  how 
they  have  operated,  and  how  they  are  to  be  removed, 
than  to  waste  time  in  the  bootless  task  of  expatiat- 
ing upon  the  defects  and  the  decline  of  Noncon- 
formity in  Wales.  The  Church  was  largely  and 
directly  responsible  for  the  origin  of  Dissent ;  the 
responsibility  of  its  decadence  she  may  well  leave 
upon  itself.  The  existence  of  Nonconformity  is  the 
visible  protest  of  Divine  Providence  against  the  ne- 
glect and  misgovernment  of  the  Church.  Recovery 
of  lost  ground  will  be  accomplished  only  by  retrac- 
ing false  steps,  repudiating  false  methods,  regaining 
lost  love,  and  vigour,  and  spiritual  power.  The 
weapons  of  the  Church  are  spiritual  weapons,  and 
she  must  not  blunt  them  by  descending  into  the. 
political  arena.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  victory, 
if  she  enter  upon  her  task  in  the  power  of  God,  in 
loyalty  to  her  principles,  in  the  true  spirit  of  her 
commission,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  people  committed  to  her  charge. 
It  may  be  necessary  here  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  assumption  sometimes  made  that  the  views 
advocated   here  are  identical  with   the   cry  of 
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"Wales  for  the  Welsh."  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  I  contend  that  the  practical  results 
of  those  views  would  be,  Wales,  not  for  the 
Welsh,  but  for  the  Church.  Welsh  Churchmen 
have  no  idea  of  assuming  an  organised  existence 
apart  from  the  great  English  Church  ;  nor  does  the 
Welsh  nation,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken, 
entertain  the  least  desire  of  severing  its  destinies 
from  the  great  English  people.  Such  dreams  may 
occasionally  flit  across  the  disordered  brains  of  a 
few  enthusiasts,  according  to  whose  peculiar  con- 
ceptions the  highest  achievements  of  true  states- 
manship would  seem  to  be  the  partition  of  empires 
into  impotent,  fragmentary  communities,  or  their 
dissolution  into  their  primitive  elements.  With 
such  aims,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Welsh  people 
have  no  sympathy. 

"The  Cymry  are  proud  of  England, — proud  of  being 
united  to  its  august  destinies."  3 

"  England's  glory  is  our  heritage,  and  our  birthright,  as 
much  at  least  as  that  of  any  other  national  element  of  which 
our  empire  is  made  up.  We  do  not  mean  to  renounce  our 
share  in  that  heritage ;  we  do  not  mean  to  surrender  our 

claim  to  a  portion  of  that  glory  There  is  no 

conflict  of  interests  between  the  Welshman's  love  of  his 
beloved  Wales,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  institutions  of  that 
greater  Britain  of  which  he  forms  the  base.    Any  other 
2  Dean  Edwards,  Wales  and  the  Welsh  Church,  p.  176. 
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feeling  would  be  but  a  spurious  patriotism,  a  contentious, 
suicidal  selfishness,  which  every  true  Cymro  will  be  the  first 
to  denounce."  3  * 

Welsh  Churchmen  are  one  in  creed,  one  in 
polityand  organisation,  with  their  English  brethren, 
and  mean  to  remain  so.  But  the  Church  in  Wales 
demands  a  special  policy  of  administration,  in 
accordance  with  the  elementary  rights  of  the  people, 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Church 
herself. 

The  advocacy  of  the  views  here  presented  has 
not  seldom  been  imputed  to  selfish,  or  factious 
motives.  In  reference  to  this,  the  late  Dean  Edwards 
used  the  following  words  : — 

"A  man  who  knows  that  he  speaks  words  of  truth  and 
justice,  and  denounces  nothing  but  wrong,  can  afford  to 
disregard  the  sneers  and  false  imputations  aimed  at  him, 
especially  when  they  come  from  men  who  are  content  to  sit 
in  blind  self-complacency  amid  the  ruins  of  a  Church  which 
they  have  desolated,  as  long  as  they  can  find  any  polished 
fragment  to  afford  them  an  elevated  seat." 4 

But  surely  it  has  been  hitherto  more  in  accord- 

3  Archdeacon  Howell,  IVelsh  Nationality,  p.  16. 

*  The  best  corrective  to  the  craze  for  Home  Rule  seems  to  me  to 
be  rightly  indicated  in  the  following  sentence  :  "  If  the  policy  of 
particularism  ....  were  ever  to  be  practically  adopted,  this 
country  would  have  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  to  tell  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  that  they  cannot  at  once  enjoy  substantial  indepen- 
dence and  profit  by  the  English  connection,  with  its  advantages  of  credit 
and  capital." — Times,  April  17,  1893. 

4  Wales  and  the  Welsh  Church,  p.  320. 
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ance  with  selfish  aims  to  abandon  the  Welsh- 
speaking  masses  to  Dissent,  and  to  cultivate  the 
good  will  of  the  English-speaking  minority  ;  to 
sneer  at  the  Welsh  language,  and  to  prophesy  its 
speedy  extinction  ;  to  descant  upon  the  poverty  of 
Welsh  literature,  and  to  decry  the  barbarities  of  the 
vernacular  press  ;  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the 
Welsh-speaking  population  of  the  Principality,  and 
to  magnify  the  number  of  those  who  speak  English ; 
to  proclaim  the  decay  of  Welsh  Nonconformity,  and 
to  forecast  the  time  when  Welsh  Radicalism  will  have 
spent  its  force.  Welsh  Churchmen  who  believe 
in  the  mission  of  the  Church,  and  trust  in  the  good 
sense  and  religious  instincts  of  their  countrymen, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  eager  to  grasp  the  practical 
problems  that  stare  them  in  the  face,  will  not  wait 
for  such  precarious  eventualities.  They  believe 
that  the  ministry  of  the  Church  has  a  message 
to-day,  as  essential  as  ever  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people,  and  as  irresistible  in  its  influences,  if 
presented  under  favourable  conditions.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  Welsh-speaking  myriads  have  a  right 
to  her  ministrations  ;  that  the  nation  is  as  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  as  the  Church  is  to  that 
of  the  nation.  These  convictions  will  not  allow  us 
to  wait  for  remote  or  improbable  contingencies,  or 
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to  njeet  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  people 
and  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Church  with  half- 
measures. 

I  wish  to  show  my  readers  that  those  Church- 
men who  hold  these  convictions  to-day  are  not  im- 
practical visionaries,  as  is  sometimes  implied  ;  they 
represent  the  policy  and  the  convictions  of  all  true 
Welsh  Churchmen  of  the  past.  These  latter,  as 
will  be  abundantly  shown  in  the  following  pages, 
testified  to  the  existence  of  the  Anglicising  policy; 
wrote  and  spoke  in  the  strongest  terms  against  its 
unwisdom,  injustice,  and  the  injury  it  inflicted  alike 
on  the  Church  and  the  nation.  By  means  of  this 
policy,  it  was  doubtless  intended  to  remove  all  traces 
of  distinct  nationality,  and  to  extinguish  all  aspira- 
tions after  independence.  Racial  jealousies  and 
national  hatreds,  especially  between  races  inhabiting 
the  same  island,  and  living  under  the  same  laws, 
are  detestable  and  destructive  passions,  and  deserve 
to  be  buried  in  a  grave  from  which  there  can  be  no 
resurrection  ;  but  such  a  consummation,  highly 
desirable  though  it  be,  would  be  dearly,  too  dearly, 
purchased,  at  the  cost  of  obliterating  national  types 
and  characteristics.  This  policy,  however,  is  as 
conspicuous  by  its  failure,  as  by  the  proofs  of  its 
existence  which  history  records.    It  has  multiplied, 
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intensified,  and  perpetuated  the  very  evils,  real  or 
imaginary,  it  was  intended  to  obviate,  suppress,  or 
remedy. 

"  Almost  the  only  argument  against  the  retention  of  the 
Welsh  language  is,  that,  by  rendering  more  difficult  the  task  of 
the  clergy,  it  ministers  to  dissent.  Experience,  however,  shews, 
that  wherever  on  this  ground  the  language  has  been  dis- 
couraged, nature  has  avenged  herself  on  her  short-sighted 
assailants,  and  increased  the  very  evil  against  which  it  was 
intended  to  provide."  5 

There  are  some  who  deny  the  existence  of  this 
policy,  among  whom  the  most  candid  is  the  Rev. 
Canon  Bevan,  who  has,  on  several  occasions, 
attempted  to  disprove  it.  I  must  do  Canon  Bevan 
justice  at  the  outset  by  acknowleding  that  he  does 
not  at  all  deny,  but  frankly  admits,  the  evil  effects 
of  the  system  of  appointing  English-speaking 
bishops  and  clergy  to  Welsh  preferments,*  though 
he  attributes  the  depression  of  the  Church  in  Wales 
to  the  poverty  of  its  revenues  as  its  main  cause. 

s  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  Lays  from  the  Cimbric  Lyre,  p.  260. 

*  "That  the  appointment  of  bishops  incompetent  in  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  has  been  a  serious  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  Church  in 
Wales,  is  undeniable.  Not  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  it  impaired  the 
utility  of  the  bishops  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions  as  the  chief 
pastors  of  the  flock,  it  had  the  further  disadvantage  that  it  jarred  on  the 
sensibilities  of  the  Welsh  people,  and  roused  the  suspicion  that  the 
English  Government  harboured  a  deliberate  intention  of  thereby  striking 
a  blow  at  the  nationality  and  language  of  Wales." — Diocesan  History 
of  St.  David's,  p.  159.  Would  it  be  impertinent  to  ask  Canon  Bevan 
whether  the  appointment  of  a  monoglot  Welshman  to  an  English  See 
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"Crushing  poverty  and  the  disorganisation  consequent 
thereon,  were,  in  Dr.  Saunders'  view,  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
evils  that  afflicted  the  Church  in  Wales." 6 

Those  who  have  read  the  work  of  Dr.  Erasmus 
Saunders, on  which  Canon  Bevan  presumably  founds 
his  conclusions,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  astonished  on 
reading  the  above  quotation.  In  the  first  place, 
Dr.  Saunders'  "view"  is  confined  practically  to  the 
Diocese  of  St.  David's  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  words  of  Canon  Bevan  are  far  from  correctly 
representing  that  view,  as  will  be  seen  later  on.* 
But  what  Canon  Bevan  does  deny  is,  that  the 
motives  of  such  appointments  as  I  have  alluded  to, 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  deliberate  intentions  of  the 
ruling  classes  to  discourage  the  nationality  and 
language  of  Wales. 

"  This  has  been  attributed  to  a  deliberate  Anglicising 
policy.  Whether  there  is  evidence,  irrespective  of  the 
appointments  themselves,  to  prove  this,  I  am  not  aware  ;  I 
have  never  seen  such  evidence  adduced."  7 

would  do  no  more  than  "jar  on  the  sensibilities"  of  Englishmen? 
Suppose  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  could  only  minister  efficiently  to  the 
60,000  Welshmen  of  his  Diocese  ;  would  his  appointment  do  no  more 
than  "  jar  on  the  sensibilities  "  of  the  rest  ? 

6  Report  of  Swansea  Church  Congress,  p.  359. 

'  Report  of  Swansea  Church  Congress,  p.  359. 

*  See  a  complete  and  crushing  refutation  of  Canon  Bevan's  version 
of  Dr.  Saunders'  '  view  '  in  the  Notes  to  the  late  Dean  Edwards'  speech 
at  the  Swansea  Church  Congress.  —  Wales  and  the  Welsh  Church, 
348-352- 
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Referring  elsewhere  to  the  alleged  intention  of 
the  English  Government  of  striking,  by  means  of 
this  policy,  "a  blow  at  the  nationality  and  lan- 
guage of  Wales,"  he  says, 

"  Such  an  intention,  however,  has  never  been  avowed, 
nor  do  the  facts  of  the  case  necessitate  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  secretly  entertained." 8 

So  far,  Canon  Bevan  is  consistent ;  but  not  so 
in  the  explanations  he  offers  of  the  motives  which 
inspired  the  policy  of  appointing  English-speaking 
Bishops  to  Welsh  Sees.  He  tells  us  in  one  place 
that, 

"As  far  as  the  See  of  St.  David's  is  concerned,  at  all 
events,  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  found  in  its 
financial  condition." 

It  was  necessary,  it  would  seem,  to  hold  English 
preferments  in  order  to  supplement  the  inadequate 
income  of  the  See  of  St.  David's.  Had  the  Welsh 
Sees  which  did  not  require  "  to  be  bolstered  up  by 
English  money,  or  English  appointments,"  been 
filled  by  Welshmen,  this  theory  might  perhaps  have 
acquired  some  plausibility.  Even,  however,  if  the 
See  of  St.  David's  required  to  be  supplemented, 
could  not  the  English  preferment  be  conferred  on 
a  Welsh-speaking  bishop,  and  not  a  Welsh 
bishopric  on  an  English-speaking  occupant  ?  Why 

"Diocesan  History  of  St.  David's,  p.  159. 
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should  the  revenues  of  a  Welsh  See  go  invariably 
to  supplement  an  English  incumbency,  and  not  the 
English  incumbency  to  supplement  a  Welsh  See?* 
But  in  another  place,  Canon  Bevan  explains  the 
Anglicising  policy  by  the  fact  that 

"  The  statesmen  of  the  Georgian  era  exhibited  a 
cynical  indifference  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
prostituted  the  Episcopate  into  a  reward  for  political 
services."  9 

But  were  there  no  Welshmen  who  deserved 
to  be  rewarded  for  "political  services"?  Surely 
the  Anglicising  policy  lurks  in  its  worst  features 
under  this  very  admission  of  Canon  Bevan.  It 
was  a  "cynical  indifference,"  not  only  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  Church,  but  to  the  rights 
of  the  Welsh  people,  who,  as  far  as  the  Welsh 
Sees  are  concerned,  were  ignored  in  the  distri- 

*  Bishop  Bnsil  Jones  and  Prof.  Freeman  seem  of  opinion  that  the 
Chapter  of  St.  David's  Cathedral  was  "  generally  "  filled  by  English- 
men, in  consequence  of  the  increased  authority  of  the  Bishops,  which 
illustrates  the  tendency  of  those  who  represent  a  policy  to  carry  it  out 
in  their  own  administration.  Referring  to  the  ecclesiastical  disputes 
connected  with  the  name  and  times  of  Giraldus  Cambrensts,  they  use 
these  words,  "  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  and  until  quite  recently,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Stalls  [in  St.  David's  Cathedral]  were  generally 
occupied  by  Englishmen.  We  probably  owe  to  the  increased  authority 
of  the  Bishops,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  augmentation  of  its  endowments, 
this  partial  denationalisation  of  the  Cathedral,"  an  opinion  not  much  in 
agreement  with  the  poverty  hypothesis. — History  and  Antiquities  of 
St.  David's,  p.  276.  1856. 

»  Report  of  Swansea  Church  Congress,  p.  359. 
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bution  of  political  rewards.  Elsewhere,  Canon 
Bevan  attributes  the  appointment  of  English  bishops 
to  Welsh  Sees  to 

"  The  general  system,  under  which  the  Episcopate  was 
managed,  rather  than  to  any  special  enmity  against  the 
Welsh  people  ;  "  ' 

and  that  it  was  designed 

"  To  secure  the  peaceable  government  of  the  newly 
conquered  country."  3 

This  is  a  widely  different  thing  from  either 
"  crushing  poverty,"  or  "prostituting  the  episco- 
pate into  a  reward  for  political  services."  Wales 
was  not  a  "  newly  conquered  country,"  nor  did  it 
show  any  serious  signs  of  disaffection  during  the 
Hanoverian  or  Georgian  era  ;  and  yet  the  system 
of  filling  Welsh  Sees  with  Englishmen  was  at 
its  worst  under  those  dynasties.  Canon  Bevan 
seems  to  have  no  fixed  opinions  on  this  ques- 
tion, as  he  changes  or  modifies  his  theories  each 
time  he  publishes  his  views  on  the  subject.  * 
In  the  preface  to  his  "Historical  Note  on  the 
Episcopate  in  Wales,"  Canon  Bevan  institutes  a 
comparison  between  the  case  of  Wales  in  this 

1  Two  Essays,  p.  xvii.         5  Preface  to  Historical  Note,  p.  I. 

*  Variableness  in  his  conclusions  seems  to  be  the  besetting  sin 
of  Canon  Bevan  when  writing  on  Welsh  Church  subjects.  Even  on 
such  a  question  as  that  of  pure  arithmetical  calculations,  he  varies 
in  his  results  almost  as  often  as  he   writes.     In  representing  Mr. 
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respect,  and  that  of  England  and  Wales  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.  He  asserts  an  identity  of 
motives  in  the  appointment  of  French  Bishops  to 
English  and  Welsh  Sees  during  the  earlier  period, 
with  those  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  English 
Bishops  to  Welsh  Sees  in  the  later  period.  He 
seems  to  affirm  those  motives  to  have  been  the 
anxiety  of  the  rulers  to  fill  the  Sees,  in  both  cases, 
with  men  upon  whom  they  could  trust  for  "the 
peaceable  government  of  the  country."  In  the  first 
place,  there  has  been,  since  the  Reformation,  no 
cause  for  the  apprehension  of  rebellion  against  the 
Government  on  the  part  of  the  Welsh  people,  even 
assuming,  as  Canon  Bevan  must  really  do  before 
his  argument  can  be  worth  anything,  that  English- 
men occupying  Welsh  Sees  could  prevent  or  quell 
such  a  rebellion  more  effectually  than  Welshmen. 

Ravenstein's  conclusions  on  the  linguistic  condition  of  Wales,  he  says 
on  page  xiv  of  "  Two  Essays,'' &c,  published  in  1 881  :  "Their  present 
relative  positions  according  to  the  recent  estimate  of  Mr.  Ravenstein 
(for  the  accuracy  of  which,  however,  we  do  not  vouch)  seem  to  be  as 
follows  :  4-l3ths  of  the  population  (Monmouthshire  included)  speak 
English  only,  3-l3ths  Welsh  only,  and  the  remaining  6-l3ths  both 
Welsh  and  English  ; "  that  is,  30.8  per  cent,  spoke  English  only,  23  per 
cent.  Welsh  only,  and  46.2  English  and  Welsh.  On  page  13  of  the  "Case 
for  the  Church  in  Wales,"  published  in  1886,  Canon  Bevan,  however, 
works  out  the  following  results  from  precisely  the  same  data,  utterly 
unconscious,  apparently,  of  his  former  experiment.  "  The  general 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Ravenstein's  estimate  is  this  : 
That  20.8  per  cent,  of  the  population  spoke  only  Welsh;  33.8 
English  only,  and  45,4  English  and  Welsh," 
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No  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  more 
peaceable,  or  more  loyal  to  the  Crown,  for  the  last 
four  hundred  years,  than  the  Principality  of  Wales. 
In  the  second  place,  if  Canon  Bevan  is  still  prepared 
to  "contend  for"  "an  identity  of  motive  and  policy 
as  between  the  two  countries"  as  his  "main  point," 
then,  indeed,  we  need  no  better  proof  than  his  "main 
point"  for  establishing  the  correctness  of  the  view 
advocated  in  these  pages.  Among  the  motives  of 
William  the  Conqueror  in  filling  English  and  Welsh 
Sees  with  foreign  occupants,  not  the  least  conspi- 
cuous was  his  aim  to  turn  thereby  the  high  offices 
of  Church  and  State  into  means  of  obliterating  the 
language  and  nationality  of  the  English  people.  The 
words  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  on  this  point  are  significant. 

"  The  main  object  of  the  Conqueror's  policy  with  regard 
to  the  Church  was  to  use  its  power  as  an  instrument  for 
establishing  his  dominion  and  crushing  the  national  spirit  in 
his  new  subjects,  and  its  wealth  to  replenish  his  exchequer. 
With  this  view  he  ejected  the  native  clergy  from  the  posts 
of  chief  dignity  and  influence,  and  filled  them  with  his  own 
countrymen ;  separated  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil 
jurisdiction,  and  subjected  the  possessions  of  the  higher 
order  in  the  hierarchy  to  the  burdens  of  the  feudal  tenure. 
But  the  ultimate  tendency  of  his  measures,  which  he  could 
hardly  have  discerned,  was  completely  to  sever  the  remain- 
ing ties  of  sympathy,  and  common  interests  between  the 
clergy  and  the  people."  3 
^  Charges,  vol.  i.,  p.  206. 
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Lingard  says: — 

"  England  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  native 
population  with  a  foreign  sovereign,  a  foreign  hierarchy,  and 
a  foreign  nobility." 

Another  historian  describes  the  results  of  the 

Conquest  as 

"  The  introduction  of  a  foreign  dynasty,  and  nobility, 
the  transfer,  either  by  grant  or  by  force,  of  nearly  all  the 
land  in  the  Kingdom,  thereby  greatly  enriching  Norman 
soldiers,  and  reducing  the  principal  Saxons  to  indigence ;  a 
strife  of  races  which  continued  nearly  two  hundred  years." 

So  completely  had  the  Conqueror  attained  his 

purposes  that,  as  Macaulay  says, 

"  During  the  century  and  a  half  which  followed  the 
Conquest,  there  is,  to  speak  strictly,  no  English  history." 

Canon  Bevan's  appeal  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Norman  conquest  is  singularly  unfortunate  for  the 
theory  he  seeks  to  establish  upon  it. 

Referring  to  the  Anglicising  policy,  Canon 

Bevan  says,  as  already  quoted, 

"  Whether  there  is  evidence,  irrespective  of  the  fact  of 
the  appointments  themselves,  to  prove  this,  I  am  not  aware; 
I  have  never  seen  such  evidence  adduced." 

It  would,  indeed,  be  probably  difficult  toproduce 

any  direct  admission  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 

that  it  was  their  deliberate  intention  to  extinguish 

Welsh  nationality  by  means  of  this  policy.  It  could 
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hardly  be  expected  that  they  would  openly  acknow- 
ledge their  determination  to  pursue  a  policy  which 
was  palpably  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and  was 
moreover  eminently  calculated  to  irritate  the  Welsh 
people.  But,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  direct 
avowal,  I  trust  the  following  pages  will  offer  such 
evidence  as  is  morally  conclusive.  In  addition  to 
"  the  fact  of  the  appointments  themselves,"  they 
offer  the  explicit  testimonies  of  the  most  eminent 
and  most  competent  Welsh  Churchmen  of  the  last 
four  hundred  years,  reinforced  by  the  voices  of  not 
a  few  Englishmen,  whose  claims  to  be  heard  is  in- 
disputable. The  case  is  moderately  stated  by  the 
learned  editors  of  the  "  Myfyrian  Archaiology  of 
Wales  "  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  That  it  has  been  once  in  contemplation  to  banish  the 
Welsh  language  out  of  Wales,  admits  of  no  positive  proofs  ; 
but  such  as  are  strongly  presumptive  forcibly  obtrude  them- 
selves upon  us."  < 

Such  presumptive  proofs  we  find  in  the  fact  that, 
though  a  handsome  sum  was  voted  by  Parliament 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  English 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  work  of  bringing 
out  a  Welsh  version  had  to  be  done  through  the 
munificence  of  private  individuals  ;  by  the  fact  that 
English  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books,  as  well  as  Welsh 

4  Myfyrian  Archaiology,  p.  x.  1S01. 
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ones,  were  to  be  placed  in  Welsh  Churches,  and 

by  the  fact  that 

"Welsh  Bibles  were  taken  out  of  Churches  and  burnt, 
as  we  have  it  recorded,  and  English  ones  put  in  their 
room."  3 

We  find  such  presumptive  proofs  in  abundance 
in  the  recorded  testimonies  of  Welsh  Churchmen, 
who  have  protested  against  it  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church  and  the  people.  It  will  be  seen,  moreover, 
that  all  along  the  history  of  the  last  four  hundred 
years,  there  has  been  a  regular  succession  of  the 
"  Dick-Shon-Dafydd "  type,  i.e.,  Welshmen  who 
despise  the  language,  literature,  and  nationality  of 
their  country,  and  while  they  succeed  in  misleading 
the  English  people  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
Church,  and  the  character  of  Welshmen,  they  only 
succeed  in  rendering  themselves  despised  and  dis- 
trusted by  their  countrymen. 

The  Anglicising  policy  has  its  origin  in  the 
remote  past,  and  with  varying  relaxations,  has  been 
in  existence  from  the  Norman  Conquest  down  to  the 
present  time.  Dean  Edwards  indeed  traces  it  up  to 
a  still  higher  source. 

"  The  demands  of  Augustine  and  Laurentius  were  the 

s  Myfyrian,  &£.,  Pref.  Cf.  Thierry,  Norman  Conquest,  vol  ii., 
p.  293,  Bonn's  Edn. 
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first  germs  of  that  policy  of  ecclesiastical  aggression  and 
episcopal  intrusion  which  has  but  too  faithfully  been  pursued 
through  twelve  centuries,  and  the  fruits  of  which  are  visible 
in  the  religious  anarchy  of  Wales,  and  the  present  prostra- 
tion of  its  ancient  Church."6 

Canon  Bevan,  while  combating  the  theory  that 
this  policy  was  initiated  by  the  house  of  Hanover, 
seems  to  favour  the  view  that  English  bishops  were 
sent  first  to  South  Wales  under  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  to  North  Wales  under  Charles  II. 

"  If  the  mere  fact  of  sending  English  bishops  into  Wales 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  unfriendliness,  then  the 
accusation  must  be  extended  to  Elizabeth,  who  first  sent 
English  bishops  into  South  Wales  ;  and  to  Charles  II.,  who 
first  sent  English  bishops  into  North  Wales." 1 

But  in  truth  this  theory,  as  regards  the  initia- 
tion of  the  policy,  is  as  historically  erroneous  as  that 
in  refutation  of  which  it  is  advanced.  In  the  year 
1203,  the  following  petition  from  the  Welsh  Princes 
was  presented  to  the  Pope  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 

"  At  first,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  sends  us  English  Bishops,  ignorant  of  the  manners 
and  language  of  our  land,  who  cannot  preach  the  Word  of 
God  to  the  people,  nor  receive  their  confessions  but  through 
interpreters. 

"  And,  besides,  these  bishops  that  they  send  us  from 
England,  as  they  neither  love  us  nor  our  land,  but  rather 

6  Wales  and  the  Welsh  Church,  p.  113.      »  Historical  Note,  p.  5. 
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persecute  and  oppress  us  with  an  innate  and  deep-rooted 
hatred,  seek  not  the  welfare  of  souls ;  their  ambition  is  to 
rule  over  us,  and  not  to  benefit  us  ;  and  on  this  account, 
they  do  but  very  rarely  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  pastoral 
office  among  us.  And  whatever  they  can  lay  their  hands 
upon,  or  get  from  us,  whether  by  right  or  wrong,  they  carry 
into  England,  and  waste  and  consume  the  whole  of  the 
profits  obtained  from  us  in  the  abbeys  and  lands  given  to 
them  by  the  King  of  England.  And  like  the  Parthians, 
who  shoot  backwards  from  afar  as  they  retreat,  so  do  they 
from  England  excommunicate  us  as  often  as  they  are  ordered 
so  to  do."8 

Referring  to  the  election  of  Giraldus  by  the  Canons 
of  St.  David's  to  that  See,  and  his  rejection  by 
himself,  Henry  II.  is  reported  to  have  said  : — 

"  Had  he  not  been  born  in  Wales,  and  so  nearly  allied 
to  its  princes  and  chieftains,  and  especially  to  Prince  Rhys, 
I  would  have  loaded  him  with  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and 
preferred  him  to  the  highest  honours."  9 

"  English  legislation,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Phillips, 
"  between  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Edward  I.,  and 
its  incorporation  with  England  by  Henry  VIII.,  was  char- 
acterised by  a  deliberate  and  pertinacious  endeavour  to 
extirpate  the  language  and  subjugate  the  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants."  1 

After  the  commotions  created  by  the  rebellion 
of  Owen  Glyndwr, 

8  Vide  Haddan  and  Stubbs'  Councils,  vol.  i.,  p.  431.  9  Prof.  Boyd 
Dawkins,  quoted  in  his  Place  of  the  Welsh  in  the  History  of  Britain, 
p.  43.        1  H  ales,  p.  16. 
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"  The  Parliament  which  met  in  January,  1401,  passed 
a  series  of  the  most  oppressive  and  cruel  ordinances  ever 
enacted  against  any  people  ;  prohibiting  the  Welsh  from 
purchasing  any  lands,  from  holding  any  corporate  office,  and 
from  bearing  arms  within  any  city,  borough,  or  market  town; 
ordering  that  in  lawsuits  between  an  Englishman  and  a 
Welshman,  the  former  should  be  convicted  only  by  the 
judgment  of  English  justices,  or  the  verdict  of  all  the 
English  burgesses,  or  by  inquests  of  English  boroughs  and 
towns  of  the  lordships  in  which  the  respective  suits  lay ; 
disfranchising  all  English  burgesses  who  were  married  to 
Welshwomen ;  and  forbidding  Welshmen  to  assemble 
together  for  conference,  without  license  from  the  local 
authorities,  and  in  their  presence.  No  provisions  or  arms 
were  to  be  received  into  Wales  without  special  permission 
from  the  King  or  his  council."  2 

In  the  following  year,  the  same  monarch  passed 
a  law  against  the  bards  and  minstrels  of  Wales, 
who  had  inspired  their  countrymen  in  their  struggle 
against  the  King.    This  law  forbade 

"The  minstrels,  bards,  rhymesters,  and  other  itinerant 
people  from  practising  their  arts,  and  so  becoming  a  burden 
on  the  country,  under  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  a 
twelvemonth." 3 

Writing  of  this  period,  the  historian  Hallam 
has  the  following  footnote  in  his  "  Middle  Ages  :" 

"A  strange  policy,  for  which  no  rational  cause  can  be 
alleged,  kept  Wales,  and  even  Cheshire,  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  Kingdom.    .    .    .    As  to  the  Welsh  frontier,  it 


2  History  of  Wales,  by  Jane  Williams,  p.  439.    '  Rymer's  Foedera. 
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was  constantly  almost  in  a  state  of  war,  which  a  very  little  good 
sense  and  benevolence  in  any  one  of  our  shepherds  would 
have  easily  prevented,  by  admitting  the  conquered  people  to 
partake  in  equal  privileges  with  their  fellow  subjects. 
Instead  of  this,  they  satisfied  themselves  with  aggravating  the 
mischief  by  granting  legal  reprisals  upon  Welshmen.  Stat, 
ii.  Henry  IV.  c.  16.  Welshmen  were  absolutely  excluded 
from  bearing  offices  in  Wales.  The  English  living  in  the 
English  towns  of  Wales,  earnestly  petition  23  H.  VI.  Rot. 
Pari.  vol.  v.  p.  104,  154,  that  this  exclusion  may  be  kept  in 
force."  4 

In  the  year  1534,  Bishop  Lee,  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  became  Lord  President  of  Wales.  He 
was  a  "statesman  of  extraordinary  sagacity,  and 
perfect  integrity."  Through  his  urgent  representa- 
tions, and  "  in  accordance  with  a  petition  suggested 
by  him,  and  presented  by  certain  Welsh  land- 
owners," the  King  was  induced  in  1536,  to  originate 
and  confirm  a  statute  enacting 

"That  the  whole  of  the  Principality  of  Wales  should  be 
for  ever  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  England,  and  incorpora- 
ted with  it ;  that  all  Welshmen  should  enjoy  equal  liberty, 
rights  and  privileges  with  the  King's  English  subjects  ;  that 
lands  in  Wales  should  be  inheritable  according  to  English 
tenures  and  rules  of  descent ;  and  that  the  laws  of  England, 
and  no  other  laws,  should  be  used  throughout  Wales."  5 

The  same  patriotic  historian  adds  : 
"  One  lamentable  mistake  was  perpetuated  by  this  act, 
and  counteracted  all  its  beneficial  provisions.    No  doubt 

4  Middle  Ages.  Vol.  iii.  p.  250,  7th  Edn.  =  History  of  Wales, 
by  Jane  Williams,  p.  482. 
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Bishop  Lee,  and  His  Highness  King  Henry,  really  did  bear 
a  '  singular  zeal,  love,  and  favour '  towards  his  Majesty's 
Welsh  subjects,  but  by  appointing  the  sole  use  of  the 
English  language  in  all  judicial  courts,  and  interdicting  the 
enjoyment  of  every  sort  of  office  throughout  his  dominions  to 
persons  using  the  Cymraeg,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  unless  they 
adopted  English  speech,  he  instituted  a  grievance  which  has 
been  cruelly  felt  through  many  following  generations." 

"  On  the  whole,  the  pleasure  of  a  tour  in  Wales  is  in 
some  degree  tinged  with  melancholy,  on  observing  the 
honest  and  amiable  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  to  find  so 
many  appearances  of  a  fallen  country.  The  Garter  and  the 
Bath  flourish  in  all  their  pristine  honours,  while  the  honour- 
able denomination  of  Arthur's  Knights  has  degenerated  into 
a  cant  term  for  gamesters,  and  the  round  table  is  used  by 
our  ludicrous  and  satirical  writers,  to  designate  the  mysteries 
of  hazard.  It  is  true  the  consolidation  of  interests  is,  on 
the  whole,  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties ;  and  Wales  yields 
not,  in  the  shadow  of  a  thought  to  England,  in  loyalty  to 
the  reigning  family.  Indeed,  the  King  seems  to  be  the  only 
Saxon,  to  whom  they  are  thoroughly  reconciled.  Yet,  when 
we  consider  how  highly  they  valued  their  independence,  and 
how  respectable  is  that  sentiment  in  a  nation,  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  the  union  of  the  countries  was  necessarily  to 
be  obtained,  at  the  expense  of  patriotic  feeling,  and  with 
some  diminution  of  that  consequence,  so  proudly  maintained 
by  their  ancestors. 

Cold  is  Cadwallon's  tongue, 

That  hushed  the  stormy  main  ; 

Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  its  craggy  bed, 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 

Modred,  whose  magic  song 

Made  huge  Plinlimon  bow  his  cloud-topped  head.  6 

We  are  thankful  to  confess  that  the  act  which 

6  Malkin's  South  Wales,  vol.  i.  p.  77. 
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united  Wales  "forever  to  the  Kingdom  of  England," 
accomplished  in  the  reign  of  a  monarch  with  Welsh 
blood  in  his  veins,  has  resulted  in  untold  blessings 
to  the  Principality,  and  we  are  proud  to  know  that 
it  was  in  a  great  measure  brought  about  by  a  bishop 
of  the  Church  ;  but  we  are  also  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  partial  proscription  of  the  Welsh 
language,  intended  doubtless  as  a  wise  policy,  has 
prevented  both  peoples  from  reaping  all  the  benefits 
that  might  have  accrued  from  the  union  This 
proscription  was,  unfortunately,  re-enacted  in  the 
following  reign,  as  will  appear  from  Statute  27, 
Henry  VIII. 

"  Because  the  people  of  the  said  dominion  (of  Wales) 
have  and  do  daily  use  a  speech  nothing  like  or  consonant  to 
the  natural  mother  tongue  used  within  this  realm,  some  rude 
and  ignorant  people  have  made  distinction  and  diversity 
between  the  King's  subjects  of  this  realm,  and  his  subjects 
of  the  said  dominion  and  Principality  of  Wales,  whereby 
great  discord,  variance,  debate,  divisions,  murmurs,  and 
sedition  hath  grown  between  his  said  subjects.  His  High- 
ness therefore,  of  a  singular  zeal,  love,  and  favour  that  he 
beareth  towards  his  subjects,  of  his  said  dominion  of  Wales, 
minding  and  intending  to  reduce  them  to  the  perfect  order, 
notice,  and  knowledge  of  his  laws  of  this  his  realm,  and 
utterly  to  extirp  all  and  singular  the  sinister  usages  and 
customs  differing  from  the  same,  and  to  bring  the  subjects 
of  this,  his  realm,  and  of  his  said  dominion  of  Wales,  to  an 
amicable  concord  and  unity,  hath  by  the  deliberate  advice, 
&c,  ordained  and  enacted  (sec.  20)  that  from  henceforth  no 
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person  or  persons  that  use  the  Welsh  speech  or  language 
shall  have  or  enjoy  any  manor,  office,  or  fees,  within  the 
realm  of  England,  Wales,  or  other  the  King's  dominions, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  said  office,  or  fees,  unless  he, 
or  they,  use  and  exercise  the  English  speech  or  language." 

The  Anglicising  policy  in  its  subsequent 
milder  forms  is  doubtless  a  survival  of  the  spirit  and 
statesmanship  responsible  for  such  enactments  as 
the  above,  possible  only  in  an  age  when  it  was 
deemed  necessary  in  the  interests  of  good  govern- 
ment to  reduce  subject  nationalities  into  a  rigid  uni- 
formity of  manners,  customs  and  language  with  the 
dominant  race.  The  result  was  a  deep-rooted  pre- 
judice on  the  part  of  England  against  the  language 
and  nationality  of  Wales,  and  on  the  part  of  Wales, 
a  dislike  and  distrust  of  Englishmen,  and  the  gov- 
erning classes  ;  hence  the  traditional  idea  among  our 
rulers,  whose  echoes  have  not  yet  died  out,  that  the 
disappearance  of  all  traces  of  Welsh  nationality  is 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  both  England  and 
Wales  ;  hence,  too,  to  a  great  degree,  the  stubborn 
resistance  offered  by  the  Welsh  people  to  all 
measures  which  labour  under  any  suspicion  of  being 
intended  to  compass  the  disuse  or  destruction  of 
their  national  customs,  traditions,  or  language. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  laws  just  quoted, 
with  the  accession  of  the  Tudor  Princes  to  the 
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British  Throne,  there  dawned  a  brighter  day  for  the 
Welsh  Church  and  nation,  due  doubtless  in  part  to 
the  sympathy  of  those  Princes  with  their  kindred  in 
the  Principality,  but  more  to  the  influence  which  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  revival  of  true 
religion  must  have  exercised  at  this  time  on  the 
ruling  classes.  The  word  of  God,  and  the  Gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  the  true  source  and 
guardians  of  human  rights  and  liberties.  In  1535, 
Coverdale  had  completed  his  revision  of  Tyndale's 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible  ;  in  1536,  its  publica- 
tion was  officially  sanctioned,  and  in  the  following 
year,  a  second  edition,  prepared  by  Grafton  and 
Whitchurch,  was  issued,  with  the  significant  words 
in  red  type  across  the  title,  "Set  forth  by  the  King's 
most  gracious  licence."  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1562  that  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  seriously 
turned  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a  Welsh 
translation  of  the  Bible.    It  was  then  enacted 

"  That  the  Bible,  consisting  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  Old,  together  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  should  be  translated 
into  the  British  or  Welsh  tongue — should  be  viewed,  perused 
and  allowed  by  the  Bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  St. 
David's,  Llandaff,  and  Hereford — should  be  printed  and 
used  in  the  Churches  by  the  first  of  March,  in  the  year  1566, 
under  a  penalty,  in  case  of  failure,  of  forty  pounds,  to  be 
levied  on  each  of  the  above  bishops. 
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"That  one  printed  copy  at  least  of  this  translation 
should  be  had  for  and  in  every  Cathedral,  collegiate  and 
parish  Church  and  Chapel  of  ease  throughout  Wales,  to  be 
read  by  the  clergy  in  time  of  Divine  Service,  and  at  other 
times,  for  the  benefit  and  perusal  of  any  who  had  a  mind  to 
go  to  Church  for  that  purpose. 

"  That  till  this  version  of  the  Bible  and  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  should  be  completed  and  published,  the  Clergy 
of  that  country  should  read  in  time  of  public  worship  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Articles  of 
the  Christian  faith,  the  Litany,  and  such  other  parts  of  the 
Common  Prayer  Book  in  the  Welsh  tongue  as  should  be 
directed  and  appointed  by  the  above  mentioned  bishops. 

"  That  not  only  during  this  interval,  but  for  ever  after, 
English  Bibles  and  Common  Prayer  Books  should  be  had 
and  remain  in  every  Church  and  Chapel  throughout  that 
country." 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  provisions  of 
this  act  were  not  carried  out  within  the  period 
specified.  The  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  tran- 
slated by  William  Salisbury,  a  very  learned  and 
patriotic  Welshman,  assisted  by  Thomas  Huet, 
precentor  of  St.  David's  Cathedral,  and  Dr.  Richard 
Davies,  Bishop  of  that  See,  was  published  in  Welsh 
in  1567.  In  1587,  the  whole  of  the  Prayer  Book 
was  published  in  the  same  language,  translated  by 
William  Salisbury.  In  1588,  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  rendered  into  Welsh  by  the  Rev. 
William  Morgan,  then  incumbent  of  Llanrhaiadr- 
ym-Mochnant,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
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and  St.  Asaph  successively,  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished. These  translations  of  the  whole  Bible  by 
Bishop  Morgan  and  William  Salisbury  and  their 
associates  were  revised  and  corrected  by  Bishop 
Richard  Parry,  the  successor  of  Morgan  in  the  See 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  were 
given  in  the  new  edition  of  1620,  which  is  virtually 
our  present  authorised  Welsh  version.  It  will 
further  appear  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this 
time,  as  well  as  laymen  of  high  position,  were 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  national  sentiment  and 
traditions  of  Wales,  and  strove  successfully  to 
render  both  serviceable  to  the  Church  and  Com- 
monwealth. Of  the  bishops  of  this  period,  Brown 
Willis  says, 

"  They  were  men  of  great  learning,  great  benefactors, 
bishops  in  all  respects  disposed  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
Church,  bishops  whose  deaths  were  an  unspeakable  loss  to 
their  dioceses." 

The  inauguration  of  better  government  in 
Church  and  State,  and  the  reformation  of  religion 
were  followed  in  the  Principality  by  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  loyalty,  and  the  state  of  the  country  at 
this  time  at  all  events,  is  far  from  suggesting  the 
need  of  appointing  Englishmen  to  Welsh  Sees  "  in 
order  to  secure  its  peaceable  government." 
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The  following  passage  seems  to  me  to  deserve 
special  notice.  It  was  written  by  a  learned  patriotic 
Welshman  in  the  year  1568,  and  throws  such  light 
on  so  many  points  in  the  condition  of  the  Welsh 
people  at  that  important  crisis  in  their  history,  that 
no  apology  is  due  from  me  for  its  insertion  here  in 
full.  Its  significant  testimonies  are  calculated  to 
dispel  many  popular  illusions,  and  possibly  to 
disturb  some  deep-rooted  prejudices  that  exist  in 
more  than  one  quarter,  respecting  the  moral  and 
educational  state  of  Wales,  previous  to  the  rise  of 
Nonconformity,  and  to  our  nineteenth  century 
system  of  national  education. 

"  Many  proclamations  and  enactments  of  undue  severity 
were  issued  against  Welshmen,  especially  by  Henry  IV. 
(who,  on  account  of  Owen  Glyndyfrdwy,  was  most  hostile  to 
that  nation);  the  Kings  of  England  held  them  under  the  yoke 
of  servitude,  and  having  abolished  their  laws,  introduced 
among  them  English  laws,  they  were  ordered  by  a  decree 
that  no  one  was  to  use  the  Welsh  language  either  in  the 
Courts  or  in  the  Schools.  The  reputation  of  their  most 
ancient  tongue  however  was  so  great,  that  not  only  Welshmen 
themselves,  but  also  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  towns 
throughout  the  principality  now  even  boast  in  the  name  of 
Welshmen,  and  freely  use  our  language,  which  has  pushed  its 
boundaries  in  the  direction  of  England  beyond  the  river  Dee, 
especially,  ever  since  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  who,  being 
a  descendant  of  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welshman  born  in  the  Isle 
of  Anglesey,  set  all  Welshmen  free  from  many  restrictive 
laws  wherewith  other  kings  used  to  oppress  them ;  and  whose 
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most  powerful  son,  King  Henry  VIII.,  gave  them  immunity 
from  all  servitude,  and  placed  them  in  all  respects  on  an 
equality  with  Englishmen.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
Welsh  people,  divested  of  their  ancient  manners,  under  which 
they  used  to  live  in  a  most  frugal  way,  and  become  as  they 
are  wealthier,  are  now  imitating  Englishmen  in  food  and 
clothing ;  and  though  they  do  not  like  work  and  are  excessively 
vain  of  the  nobility  of  their  race,  they  attach  themselves  to 
the  households  of  the  king  and  the  noblemen  rather  than  to 
handicrafts.  Hence  it  is  that  you  will  find  but  few  noblemen 
throughout  England,  a  great  portion  of  whose  domestics  (a 
matter  in  which  Englishmen  surpass  all  nations)  are  not 
originally  from  Wales  ;  for  men  brought  up  principally  on 
milk  diet,  with  active  and  well-built  bodies,  are  the  best  ad- 
apted for  the  performance  of  all  duties ;  moreover,  as  they  are 
a  very  high  spirited  people,  and,  though  in  greatest  poverty, 
fond  of  asserting  their  high  nobility,  and  (like  the  Spaniards) 
are  more  addicted  to  the  adornment  of  their  persons  than  to 
the  acquisition  of  riches,  or  the  gratification  of  their  appetites, 
and  are  able  to  pick  up  court  manners  most  quickly,  they  are 
preferred  by  the  English  nobility  themselves  to  their  own 
countrymen.  Of  late,  however,  they  are  applying  themselves 
to  settle  in  towns,  learn  mechanics,  engage  in  commerce, 
cultivate  the  soil  very  successfully,  and  undertake  all  other 
public  duties  equally  with  Englishmen,  and  even  surpassing 
them  in  this  matter,  that  no  Welshman  is  so  poor  but  that 
he  sends  his  children  to  school  to  be  educated  for  some 
length  of  time,  while  they  send  those  that  make  good 
progress  in  their  studies  to  the  Universities,  compelling 
them  to  apply  themselves  principally  to  the  study  of 
the  law.  Hence  it  is  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
follow  the  legal  and  the  ministerial  professions  in  this 
realm  are  Welshmen  by  nationality.  And  few  you 
will  find  among  the  more  common  people  who  cannot 
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read  and  write  their  own  language,  and,  in  their  own  way, 
play  on  the  harp."  7 

Sir  Henry  Sydney,  then  Lord  President  of 

Wales,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 

dated  March  i,  1583,  speaks  of  his  Presidency  as 

his  "  great  and  high  office  in  Wales,  a  happy  place 

of  Government ;  for  a  better  people  to  govern,  or 

better  subjects,  Europe  holdeth  not."    Quaint  old 

Churchyard,  writing  about  the  same  time,  bears 

similar  testimony. 

"  To  Wales  (quoth  wit)  there  doth  plaine  people  dwell, 
So  mayest  thou  come,  to  heaven  out  of  hell ; 
For  Fraunce  is  fine,  and  full  of  faithlesse  waies, 
Poor  Flaunders  grosse,  and  farre  from  happie  daies. 

Ritch  Spayne  is  proude,  and  sterne  to  straungers  all, 
In  Italie  poysning  is  alwaies  rife ; 
And  Germanie  to  Drunkennesse  doth  fall, 
The  Danes  likewise,  doe  leade  a  bibbing  life. 
The  Scots  seeke  bloud,  and  beare  a  cruell  mynde, 
Ireland  growes  nought,  the  people  ware  unkynd  : 
England,  God  wot,  hath  learnede  such  leawdnesse  late, 
That  Wales,  methinks  is  now  the  soundest  state. 

In  all  the  rest  of  Kingdomes  farre  or  nere, 
A  tricke  or  two  of  treacherie  staynes  the  Soyle  ; 
But  since  the  time  that  rule  or  lawe  came  here, 
The  Brittish  land  was  never  put  to  foyle 
For  foule  offence  or  fault  it  did  commit : 
The  people  here,  in  peace  doth  quiet  sit, 
i  Humphrey  Llwyd,  Commentarioli,  &c.    pp.  49,  50.  Ed.  1572. 
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Obayes  the  Prince,  without  revolt  or  jane, 
Because  they  know  ethe  smart  of  Civill  warre."  8 

The  learned  Dr.  David  Powell,  who  was  chap- 
lain to  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  Lord  President  of  Wales, 
writes  of  his  countrymen  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  For  these  people,  through  an  excellent  natural  dis- 
position, are  always  ready  to  hear,  and  apt  to  learn,  and 
most  willing  to  obey.  If  there  is  anything  amiss  in  this 
respect,  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  paucity  of  their  pastors, 
who  ought  to  instruct  the  people  diligently,  and  towards 
whose  maintenance  there  are  ample  stipends  and  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  in  Wales,  which  are  now  diverted  to  a  different 
use.  For  nearly  all  the  highest  preferments  and  positions 
of  ecclesiastical  dignity  throughout  Wales,  are  either  in  the 
hands  of  private  gentlemen,  which,  at  their  will  and  pleasure, 
are  conferred  on  dumb  dogs  who  know  not  how  to  bark, 
and  who  prefer  taking  part  in  the  play  for  a  little,  than  be 
lookers  on  for  nothing  ;  ...  or  are  in  the  possession 
of  non-residents,  of  whom  some  are  indifferent  to  religion, 
some  are  boon  companions  ( boni  socii),  and  some  are  zealous 
divines  in  their  own  peculiar  sense  (suo  sensu)."  9 

Morus  Kyffin  complains  of  the  prevalence  of 
hatred,  treachery,  litigation,  &c.,  among  his  coun- 
trymen, which  he  attributes  to  their  want  of  religious 
instruction  and  privileges,  and  goes  on  in  the  same 
strain  as  Dr.  Powell. 

"  If  the  Gospel  of  Christ  were  preached  in  Wales,  as 
you  and  I  have  seen  it  in  other  countries,  it  is  certain  that 
8  Worthiness  of  Wales,  first  published  in  1587,  p.  14.  '  Annota- 
tions to  Giraldus  Canibrensis'  Itinerarium  Cambria,  &c.  Ed.  1804  ; 
p.  23  ;  first  published  in  1585. 
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there  is  no  nation  in  Christendom  that  could  surpass  the 
Cymry  in  religion  and  godliness,  as,  by  their  very  disposition 
and  nature,  they  are  eager  to  learn  every  virtue  and  goodness, 
if  taught  and  expounded  to  them."  1 

The  historian  Camden  (1551-1623)  says  : — 
"Since  the  Welsh  were  admitted  to  the  imperial  crown 
of  England,  they  have  to  their'great  praise  performed  all  the 
parts  of  dutiful  loyalty  and  allegiance  most  faithfully  there- 
unto :  plentifully  yielding  martial  captains,  judicious  civilians, 
skilful  common  lawyers,  learned  divines,  complete  courtiers, 
and  adventurous  soldiers." 

Ben  Jonson  (1573-1637)  writes  to  the  same 
effect : — 

"  Remember  the  country  has  always  been  fruitful  of 
loyal  hearts,  a  very  garden  and  seed-plot  of  honest  minds 
and  men.  What  lights  of  learning  hath  Wales  sent  forth 
for  your  schools  !  What  industrious  students  of  your  laws  ! 
What  able  ministers  of  your  justice!  Whence  hath  the 
crown  better  servitors,  more  liberal  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes  ?" 3 

Dr.  Peter  Heylyn,  1 600-1 662  : — 

"  Since  the  Welsh  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
English,  they  have  shewed  themselves  most  loyal,  hearty,  and 
affectionate  subjects  of  the  State  ;  cordially  devoted  to  their 
King,  and  zealous  in  defence  of  their  laws,  liberties,  and 
religion,  as  well  as  any  of  the  best  of  their  fellow-subjects."  3 

"  It  is  notoriously  evident,"  says  the  Rev.  W. 
Wynne,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 

1  Dedication  to  Wm.  Meredyth,  prefixed  to  his  Welsh  translation 
of  Jewell's  Apology,  first  published  in  1594.  5  "  For  the  Honour 

of  Wales."  3  Quoted  in  Wynne's  Edition  of  Caradoc's  History  of 
Wales,  1697.  p.  329. 
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"That  since  the  Reformation  was  settled  in  that 
country,  and  the  Bible  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
translated  into  the  Welsh  tongue,  no  place  has  been  more 
exact  in  keeping  to  the  strict  rubric  and  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  England,  both  as  to  the  substance  and  form  of 
worship." 4 

This  was  the  period  when  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Welsh  Church,  and  the  Welsh  aristocracy,  were 
masters  of  the  Welsh  language,  patrons  and  pro- 
moters of  the  literature  of  their  country,  and  not 
only  thoroughly  sympathised  with,  but  actively 
stimulated  and  guided  the  national  instincts  and 
aspirations  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  yet  this  same 
period  is  conspicuous  for  the  profound  loyalty  of 
Welshmen  to  the  Central  Government,  and  for  the 
affectionate  attachment  of  a  united  people  to  the 
Church  of  their  fathers. 

"  The  whole  history  of  Wales  witnesses  to  this — that 
when  she  was  most  Welsh,  she  was  most  identified  with  the 
Church."  s 

A  most  incisive  statement,  the  converse  of 
which  is  equally  incisive,  and  equally  true,  namely, 
'  When  the  Church  was  most  Welsh,  she  was 
most  identified  with  Wales.'  We  wish  to  dwell 
on  this  a  little  longer,  even  at  the  risk  of  some 
repetition,   as  it   offers,   perhaps,  the  most  em- 

4  Ibid.  p.  328.  s  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  Rhyl  Congress  Report, 
p.  41. 
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phatic  practical  condemnation  of  the  Anglicising 
policy.  The  losses  which  the  Welsh  Church 
has  sustained,  and  the  dangers  that  menace 
her,  owe  their  origin  to  the  fact  that  the  hier- 
archy and  the  aristocracy  of  Wales  have  neg- 
lected the  cultivation  of  the  language  and  literature 
of  the  country,  and  have  lost  sympathy  with  the 
national  life  of  the  people.  From  the  Reformation 
to  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  case  was  different. 
This  is  the  only  period  of  equal  length  since  the 
Norman  Conquest,  when  the  Welsh  Sees  were 
presided  over  by  a  majority  of  Welsh-speaking 
bishops  ;  it  was  a  period,  too,  as  we  have  seen, 
when  the  higher  classes  in  the  Principality  were 
generally  proficient  in  the  Welsh  language,  zealous 
promoters  of  Welsh  literature,  and  animated  by 
undisguised  patriotism.  These  classes  rescued  the 
Welsh  language  from  decay,  and  resuscitated 
Welsh  national  life.  They  secured  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  other 
useful  books,  into  the  language  of  their  countrymen, 
and  the  celebration  of  divine  service  "  in  the  British 
tongue  in  all  places  throughout  those  dioceses 
where  the  Welsh  is  commonly  spoken;"  they 
published  Grammars  and  Dictionaries,  in  order  to 
aid  the  clergy  in  mastering  the  Welsh  language 
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for  ministerial  purposes,6  and  in  order  to  aid  the 
people  in  learning  the  English  tongue  ;  7  they  pro- 
cured the  royal  authority  for  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Eisteddfod,  which  was  held  in  South 
Wales  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Richard  Neville, 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Sir 
Richard  Bassett  ;  and  in  the  year  1567,  in  Caerwys, 
in  North  Wales,  under  a  Royal  proclamation, 
issued  by  Queen  Elizabeth.8 

"  No  sooner  did  that  wise  and  patriotic  Princess  ascend 
the  throne,  than  she  filled  the  Welsh  bishoprics  with  native 
Welshmen — men  to  whom  Wales,  in  fact,  owes  all  the 
religious  light  she  at  present  enjoys — and  but  for  whom  it 
is  more  than  probable  she  would  have  been,  at  this  moment, 
a  Popish  country,  exposed  to  the  superstitions  and  miseries 
of  a  neighbouring  and  kindred  people." 9 

"  A  thousand  welcome  to  those  men  of  position  and 
wealth,  as  well  as  to  the  common  people,  who  ungrudgingly 
lent  me  their  books,  especially  LI.  Meurig  Wynn,  Esq.,  of 
Plas  yng  Ngwedir,  whose  books  I  first  obtained  possession 
of  j  his  son,  Sir  John  Wynn ;  Robert  Pugh,  of  Penrhyn  ; 
John  Edwards,  of  Waen  ;  Hugh  Gwynne,  of  Berth  Ddu, 
Llanrwst ;  Edward  Thelvell ;  Robert  Holland ;  and  Mr. 
Griffith,  of  Cemmaes.  .  .  .  These  good  men  did  not 
deem  it  improper  to  speak  and  write  their  native  language, 
nor  did  the  Right  Honourable  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  weighty  and  most  faithful  counsellor  of  so  many  kings 

6  See  Title-page  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Rhys'  Institutions,  &c.  '  See 
W.  Salisbury's  Dedicatory  letter  to  King  Henry  VIII.  before  his 
Dictionary.  8  Cambrian  Register,  1795.  9  Johnes'  Causes  of 
Dissent,  p.  100. 
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and  queens  of  England,  and  the  eye  of  all  Wales,  who, 
amongst  the  highest  men  of  the  realm,  never  neglected  or 
failed  to  speak  with  fluency  his  mother  tongue ;  and  who 
would  severely  rebuke  the  conceited,  vain,  and  affected 
Welshman,  who  would  converse  in  a  foreign  language  to  a 
fellow  countryman  ;  and  not  without  much  reason,  for  the 
man  who  would  be  ashamed  of  his  father,  his  mother,  his 
country,  and  his  language,  were  unworthy  of  being  born,  and 
nurtured  with  care  and  love  by  his  parents  and  his  country. 
I  can  also  properly  connect  with  our  venerable  language,  the 
following  eminent  men,  so  worthy  of  honour ;  Lord  Raglan, 
who  is  not  ashamed  of  speaking  Welsh,  and  to  succour  and 
honour  it ;  Sir  Edward  Stradling,  its  chief  Patron  in  South 
Wales." ' 

"Before  that  mistaken  policy  of  forcinganother  language 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  was  acted  upon  to  any  great 
extent,  the  native  chieftains,  descended  from  their  ancient 
princes,  prided  themselves  in  patronising  the  poets  ;  and  not 
only  these,  but  the  lords  of  the  marches,  and  other  powerful 
strangers,  who  had  obtained  possessions  in  that  country,  in- 
gratiated themselves  with  the  people  by  adopting  their  cus- 
toms, and  even  by  cultivating  their  literature.  Several  of  those 
strangers  surpassed  most  of  the  natives  in  their  zeal  in  that 
respect ;  for  among  the  most  distinguished  promoters  of  the 
learning  of  the  Cymmry  are  to  be  named,  in  South  Wales, 
Jasper,  and  the  elder  William  Herbert,  Earls  of  Pembroke ; 
Sir  Richard  Bassett,  and  Sir  Richard  Neville,  lords  of  Glam- 
organ. The  first,  besides  being  a  munificent  patron,  formed 
one  of  the  greatest  collections  of  Welsh  manuscripts,  at 
Raglan  Castle,  of  any  in  the  country ;  but  which  was  de- 
stroyed when  the  place  was  taken  by  the  forces  of  Cromwell. 
.  .  .  .  A  similar  spirit  prevailed  also  at  those  times  in 
North  Wales,  where  we  find  several  illustrious  strangers 
1  Sir  Thomas  Williams,  Annetch,  &c,  before  his  Dictionary,  1608. 
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emulating  the  natives ;  and  the  families  of  the  Salesburys, 
the  Middletons,  and  the  Bulkeleys,  appear  particularly  con- 
spicuous, as  patrons,  and  as  writers,  of  the  venerable 
language  of  the  country." 2 

"  Thomas  Prys  of  Plas  Iolyn,  has  given  us  the  names 
of  Welshmen  of  high  families  living  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  were  also  eminent  as  Welsh  poets.  Of  these 
he  counted  eighteen  in  the  County  of  Denbigh,  in  Merioneth 
ten,  in  Carnarvon  eight,  and  in  Anglesey  seven.  These 
men,  he  adds,  gave  their  steadfast  support  to  the  Welsh 
language,  to  preserve  it  from  utterly  perishing."  3 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remember  once 
more  that  this  period  was  singularly  conspicuous 
in  the  history  of  our  country  for  the  loyalty  of  a 
united  people  to  the  Throne  of  England,  and  their 
firm  attachment  to  the  Church  of  their  forefathers. 
It  was  the  period  when  the  policy  advocated  in  this 
pamphlet  was  in  the  ascendant ;  and  so  were  the 
fortunes  of  the  Church.  But  the  old  policy  was  not 
dead.  We  have  already  seen  some  traces  of  it  ; 
we  shall  see  more  when  we  come  to  quote  the 
language  of  patriotic  Welshmen,  who  inveighed 
against  the  tendency  of  some  of  their  countrymen 
to  despise  and  discard  everything  Welsh,  and  to 
adopt  everything  English.  The  gradual  increase 
of  this  tendency,  and,  ultimately,  its  all  but  universal 
prevalence  among  the  higher  classes  in  Wales,  has 

2  Dr.  W.  Owen  Pughe,  Introduction  to  his  Welsh  Dictionary, 
p.  xii.    1803.       3  Rev.  Walter  Davies'  Works. 
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been  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  the  disasters  that  have 
befallen  the  Welsh  Church.    Bishop  Percy  says : 

"Scotchmen  everywhere  recommend  their  antiquities, 
their  history,  and  their  poetry,  and,  by  dint  of  attention  to 
their  grand  national  concern,  have  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have 
the  broken  jargon  they  speak  to  be  considered  as  the  most 
proper  language  for  our  pastoral  poetry.  Our  most  polite 
ladies  affect  to  lisp  out  Scottish  airs ;  and  in  the  Senate 
itself,  whatever  relates  to  the  Scottish  nation  is  always  men- 
tioned with  peculiar  respect.  Far  from  blaming  this  atten- 
tion in  the  Scotch,  I  think  it  much  to  their  credit,  and  am 
sorry  that  a  large  class  of  our  fellow  subjects,  with  whom  we 
were  united  in  the  most  intimate  union  for  many  ages  before 
Scotland  ceased  to  be  our  most  inveterate  enemy,  have 
not  shewn  the  same  respect  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  own 
country  ;  but  by  their  supineness  and  neglect,  have  suffered 
a  foolish  and  inveterate  prejudice  to  root  itself  in  the  minds 
of  their  compatriots,  the  English — a  prejudice  which  might 
have  been  in  a  good  measure  prevented,  had  the  Welsh 
gentlemen  occasionally  given  them  specimens  of  the  treasures 
contained  in  their  native  language,  which  may  even  yet  be 
in  part  removed  by  the  same  means." 4 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  gentry  of  Wales  had  formed  such  an  intercourse  with 
England,  that  their  national  customs  were  worn  away  con- 
siderably, and  they  began  to  assume  the  general  polish  of 
Europe,  so  inimical  to  local  excellence,  often  contained  in 
the  remains  of  ancient  manners.  The  effect  of  such  an 
intercourse  was,  not  only  the  annihilation  of  the  patronage 
theretofore  given  to  the  bards,  but  even  a  prejudice  was 
imbibed  against  the  language,  and  means  were  introduced, 

4  Specimens  of  Ancient  Welsh  Poetry,  by  Rev.  Evan  Evans,  1 764, 
p.  161.    Letter  of  Bishop  Percy,  dated  July,  1761. 
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though  ineffectually,  to  abolish  it  altogether,  as  too  barbarous 
for  their  now  refined  organs."  s 

"  The  Amor  patrice.  has  long  ceased  to  actuate  the  souls 
of  families,  who  for  many  ages  were,  by  the  Welsh  nation, 
regarded  as  the  descendants  and  representatives  of  their 
venerated  princes  ;  who  were  even  as  such  obeyed  by  them, 
for  a  long  time  after  the  title  of  sovereign  was  no  longer 
allowed  them.  These  families  found  their  accounts  in  the 
general  and  warm  attachments  of  the  natives  of  Wales,  who 
now  know  not  those  that  are  descended  from  their  ancient 
native  sovereigns  ;  or,  if  they  do,  regard  them  not  as  such  "  6 

"  And  now,  that  the  higher  ranks  of  Welshmen  have 
acquired  English  manners  and  attachments,  by  which  means 
they  are  become  more  polished,  they  have  also  become  more 
and  more  estranged  from  the  people  at  large,  which  necess- 
arily has  had  a  tendency  to  render  the  latter  more  ignorant. 
Yet  has  the  country  not  been  wholly  divested  of  its  former 
character,  to  which  might  be  applied  the  epithet  of  a  com- 
munity of  literary  rustics  ;  for  it  has  lately  received  a  new  im- 
pulse in  consequence  of  which  a  great  number  of  schools  have 
been  established  for  teaching  the  Welsh  tongue.  Unfortun- 
ately for  the  unanimity  of  Wales,  however,  it  is  in  hostility 
to  the  cause  arising  from  the  dereliction  before  noticed,  and 
the  policy  thence  arising,  the  object  of  which  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  in  its  place  to  introduce 
English  ;  but  instead  of  producing  such  an  effect,  it  has 
caused  nearly  an  universal  secession  from  the  Established 
Church,  under  the  denomination  of  Methodists,  and  various 
other  sectaries.  It  is  from  this  source  that  such  a  renovated 
spirit  has  arisen  for  the  cultivation  of  Welsh  reading  ;  for  the 
different  sects  are  indefatigable  in  forming  schools,  and  in 
printing  cheap  publications  for  the  dissemination  of  their 

5  Cambrian  Register,  1795.  p.  425.  6  Myfyrian  Archaiology  of  Wales, 
p.  ix.  lSoi.cf.  Archdeacon  Howell,  Welsh  Nationality,  p.  9.  1S92. 
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respective  tenets;  and  the  moderate  and  most  sensible 
members  of  the  regular  establishment  are  left  to  lament  the 
cause  of  their  former  misguided  policy,  or  the  most  violent 
and  thoughtless  are  extending  the  effect,  by  the  abuse  and 
persecution  of  those  sectaries,  instead  of  abandoning  that 
system  out  of  which  the  evil  arose."7 

This  passage  certainly  contains  a  strikingly 
accurate  description  of  Wales  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  is  not  altogether  inapplicable  to 
the  present  time. 

"The  English  Government,  especially  since  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover,  became  too  impatient  to  wait 
for  the  surer  work  of  time,  and  thought  it  would  conduce  to 
the  disuse  of  the  Welsh  language  should  all  the  Church 
dignitaries  in  Wales  be  pure  Englishmen.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  policy  was  favoured  by  the  great  body  of 
the  high  aristocracy  of  the  Principality,  who  were  enabled 
by  their  wealth  and  power  of  locomotion  to  become  quasi- 
English  in  every  respect.  But  this  failed  to  carry  the  masses 
along  with  them  in  this  movement ;  and  hence,  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  in  England,  the  masses  in  Wales  are  separated 
from  their  natural  leaders." 8 

"  Our  aristocracy,  for  various  reasons  which  it  would  be 
invidious  to  mention,  are  not,  generally  speaking,  favourable 
to  the  study  of  the  Welsh  language  and  literature,  and  would 
willingly  consign  them  to  a  long  oblivion.  As  a  class,  they 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  both,  and  regard  with  suspicion  any 
Welsh  popular  preacher,  as  closely  following  in  the  steps  of 
those  eloquent  Churchmen  who  revived  the  expiring  embers 
of  religion  in  Wales,  when  the  Church  had  sunk  into  sloth 
and  formalism,  and  the  old  orthodox  dissenters,  especially 
7  Dr.  Owen  Pughe,  W.  Diet.  vol.  i.  pp.  xi.,  xii.  1803.  8  Arch- 
deacon John  Williams,  English  Episcopate  in  Wales,  1858.  p.  2. 
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the  non-conforming  Presbyterians,  had  degenerated  into 
Arianism  and  Socinianism." 9 

"  The  clergy  should  pour  vials  of  contempt  and  wrath 
uponthosewho  venture  to  suggest  thatthe  Welsh  national  feel- 
ing is  not  a  reality.  There  have  been  strangers  within  our 
gates — good  men,  good  landlords,  good  Churchmen,  accord- 
ing to  their  lights — who  have  denied  our  nationality,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  from  the  English  point  of  view,  the  Welsh 
national  characteristics  are  no  better  than  a  nuisance.  No 
doubt  it  has  not  been  pleasant  for  Englishmen,  succeeding 
to  the  inheritance  of  Welsh  estates,  to  find  themselves  among 
a  people  whose  language,  habits  of  thought,  and  whose  very 
moral  standard  was  not  theirs."  i 

The  great  misfortune  of  the  Welsh  Church  has 
been,  that  those  who  have  inspired  this  anti-national 
policy  have  been  almost  the  exclusive  advisers  of 
our  rulers  in  Church  and  State  in  directing  the 
policy  of  the  Welsh  Church,  and  have  had  the 
supreme  voice  in  the  appointment  of  our  chief 
pastors,  who,  in  their  turn,  have  filled  the  leading 
positions  in  their  dioceses  generally  with  men  like- 
minded  with  themselves.  This  policy  is  vitiated  at 
its  very  source,  and  its  fruits  are  bitter.  It  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  hierarchical  and  aristo- 
cratic clan,  with  alien  views  and  sympathies,  whose 
traditions  have  acquired  the  power  of  an  unwritten 
law  of  hereditary  ecclesiastical  succession.  For 

9  lb.  p.  3.  1  Chancellor  Vincent,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Bangor  Diocesan  Conference,  1892.  Bangor  Diocesan  Directory,  1893, 
p.  344.    Edited  by  W.  Morgan  Jones,  B.A.    Bangor,  Jarvis  &  Foster. 
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two  hundred  years,  they  have  exercised  complete 
dominion  over  the  Church  in  Wales,  and  have 
succeeded  in  creating  a  gulph  between  her  high 
places  and  the  Welsh-speaking  masses.  It  will  be 
seen  that  warnings  in  abundance  have  been  given 
from  time  to  time  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of  this 
policy,  by  men  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject 
entitled  them  to  speak  ;  but  it  was  their  very  com- 
petency to  judge,  and  their  qualification  to  advise, 
that  roused  the  prejudices  of  the  dominant  faction, 
and  rendered  all  their  warnings  and  protests  worse 
than  nugatory  ;  and  if  the  bitter  fruits  of  this  policy 
are  about  to  appear  under  a  new  development,  we 
can  only  apply  to  its  authors  and  abettors  the  words 
of  Bishop  Shirley, 

"  It  has  always  been  the  answer  of  men  of  that  charac- 
ter— '  If  you  do  not  like  it  as  it  is,  you  may  leave  it.'  If 
the  Church  does  not  meet  the  fair  demands  of  quiet  Christ- 
ian minds,  reform  will  come  upon  it  at  no  distant  day  with 
a  roar  and  power  like  the  falls  of  Niagara." 

I  now  proceed  to  adduce  the  testimonies  of 
eminent  Welsh  Churchmen  to  the  existence  of  this 
policy,  and  their  protests  against  its  injustice,  con- 
stituting a  stream  of  evidence,  the  significance  of 
which  it  is  impossible  either  to  ignore  or  to  explain 
away,  and  fully  justifies  the  following  words  of  the 
Rev.  Walter  Davies  : — 
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"  Is  it  too  much  to  surmise  that  the  rulers  generally 
did  not  see  the  necessity  of  maintaining  more  than  one 
language  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  island,  and  the 
subjects  of  the  same  crown  ?  This  narrow  spirit  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  the  complete  extinction  of  the  Welsh 
language  from  the  hills  and  the  vales  of  the  Principality." 2 

The  same  learned  and  patriotic  Welshman  adds, 
that  the  same  spirit  continued  long  to  operate 
silently  ;  "  it  has  now  grown  old  and  feeble  ;  but  it 
is  still  in  existence." 

The  comprehensive  sweep,  the  historical  insight 
and  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  fine  irony,  of  the  follow- 
ing passage,  from  the  pen  of  a  very  painstaking  and 
profound  student  of  Celtic,  and  especially  of  Welsh 
antiquities,  form  so  befitting  an  introduction  to 
the  quotations  I  am  about  to  make,  that  I  am  un- 
able to  resist  the  temptation  of  inserting  it  here. 

"  The  indifference,  the  studied  neglect,  and  the  not  in- 
frequent actual  persecutions  to  which  the  idiosyncracies  of 
Celtic  nationality  have  been  subjected  for  centuries,  were 
the  outcome  of  hostility  ;  and  then,  as  seems  to  me,  of 
stupidity  rather  than  actual  hostility,  or  rather  of  an 
hostility  begotten  more  by  stupidity  than  by  antagonism  ; 
and  finally,  of  ignorance  even  more  than  of  stupidity.  As 
an  Italian  proverb  says,  Chi  non  sa  niente,  non  dubiia  di 
niente.  '  People  who  know  nothing  suspect  nothing.'  The 
theory  seems  to  be — if  more  or  less  instinctive  and  un- 
conscious blundering  can  be  credited  with  anything  so 
intellectual  as  a  theory — that  all  mankind  are  actually 
2  Gweithiau  Gwallter  Mechain,  cyf.  ii.  lud.  222. 
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the  same  physically,  and  are  also  exactly  the  same 
in  intellectual  genius;  that  the  absolute  standard,  not 
only  of  right  and  wrong,  but  of  convenience  and  suitability, 
is  Teutonism  ;  and  that  any  individual  or  population  whom 
Teutonic  systems  do  not  suit,  must  be  morally  depraved, 
and  if  recalcitrant,  guilty  of  an  outrage  against  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  progress  of  science  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
respects,  has,  I  suspect,  brought  us  within  sight  of  day- 
break— perhaps  I  should  use  a  more  fitting  comparison  if  I 
said,  shown  us  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel."  3 

I  am  afraid  that  the  Church  in  this  as  well  as, 
or  even  worse  than,  in  other  respects,  is  somewhat 
timid  of  the  progress  of  science,  and  unnecessarily 
afraid  of  accepting  its  conclusions.  But  to  proceed 
with  my  quotations. 

Dr.  Gruffydd  Roberts,  a  learned  Roman  Cath- 
olic, writes  : — ■ 

"  You  will  also  find  some  Welshmen  who  are  so  squea- 
mish, and  so  shameless,  as  to  pretend,  after  spending  a 
twelvemonth  in  England,  to  forget  their  Welsh,  even  before 
they  have  hardly  learnt  any  English.  This  conceit  and 
vanity  of  the  Welsh  cause  Englishmen  to  think  that  our 
language  is  worth  nothing,  since  Welshmen  themselves  are 
ashamed  of  speaking  it.  And  this  it  is  that  has  brought  the 
language  into  decay,  and  corrupted  it  with  English  words. 
But  I  have  a  little  experience  of  other  languages,  and  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  Welsh,  and  indeed  in  comparing  different 
languages  together,  I  find  the  Welsh  as  good  as  the  best  of 
them,  if  presented  in  its  native  form  and  force  ;  yea,  it  even 

3  The  Marquess  of  Bute.  On  the  Ethnology  of  the  Welsh  Race, 
Y  Cymmrodor,  pp.  105,  106,  1S83. 
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excels  many  other  languages  in  many  respects  which  I  could 
mention,  and  which  the  learned  Welshman  well  knows." 4 

"  I  implore  the  Welsh  aristocracy  who  are  favourably  dis- 
posed to  the  language,  though  they  have  valuable  instruction 
in  good  English  books,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  inducing  the 
common  people  to  read  and  listen  to  their  advice,  to  consider 
that  they  would  be  acting  well  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
beneficially  to  their  country,  if  they  perused  this  book."s 
Henry  Perri  says  : — ■ 

"  To  conclude,  ye  gentlemen,  clergymen,  noblemen, 
bards,  and  others.  I  beseech  you,  for  the  sake  of  your 
ancestors,  the  sobriety  of  learning,  the  fame  of  your  fore- 
fathers, the  preservation  of  courage,  the  privileges  of  Britons, 
the  overthrow  of  ignorance,  the  discomfiture  of  the  foe,  and 
for  God's  sake,  support  the  language  of  the  Cymry,  reform 
and  restore,  both  by  rewarding  erudite  men  for  collecting 
and  rescuing  it  from  desolate  ruin ;  to  protect  it  assiduously 
through  incessant  care;  to  adorn  it  laudably  with  every 
valuable  instruction ;  and  also  that  you  men  of  birth  and 
position  write  in  it  to  one  another.  For  to  the  neglect  of 
this  it  is  chiefly  due  that  you  are  so  unskilled  in  it,  and  it  so 
little  known  to  you,  with  the  result  that  ye  are  not  able  to 
accord  it  its  due  praise,  while  it,  in  its  turn,  is  able  to  be  of 
little  or  no  use  to  you." 6 

Bishop  William  Morgan  : — 

"  If  there  are  any  who,  on  the  plea  of  securing 
unanimity  of  sentiment,  prefer  that  our  people  should  be 
forced  to  learn  the  English  language,  rather  than  that  the 
Scriptures  be  translated  into  our  own,  I  wish  they  were  more 
careful  lest,  in  their  zeal  for  unity,  they  should  prejudice  the 
interests  of  truth,  and  whilst  they  promote  concord,  I  wish 

4  Rhagymadrodd  i'r  Drych  Cristionogol.  Circa  1570.  s  //,. 
6  Preface  to  Rheloreg,  p.  vi.  1580. 
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they  were  more  anxious  not  to  drive  away  religion.  For 
although  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  island  should  be  of  the  same  tongue  and  speech, 
it  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  consideration  that,  to  bring  this 
about,  so  much  time  and  labour  is  required,  that  it  would 
be  too  savage  and  cruel  a  thing  to  wish  or  allow  the  people 
of  God  to  perish  in  the  meantime  from  dearth  of  the  Word. 
And,  besides,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  similarity  and  agree- 
ment in  religion,  rather  than  in  language,  are  the  more  con- 
ducive to  unity.  Moreover,  to  place  unity  before  piety, 
utility  before  religion,  and  a  certain  external  concord  amongst 
men  before  that  excellent  peace  which  the  word  of  God 
implants  in  human  souls,  is  by  no  means  a  mark  of  piety."  7 

Dr.  John  David  Rhys,  a  very  distinguished 
Welshman,  deals  in  vigorous  invective  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Welsh  language,  and  of  those  who 
promoted  its  study  : — 

"This  task,  however,  I  have  now,  through  the  blessing 
of  patience,  imposed  upon  myself  for  a  long  time,  viz.,  so  to 
despise  the  slanderous  denunciations  and  insults  of  these 
men,  and  of  other  loathsome  and  unsavoury  dolts,  drones, 
and  crawling  insects,  that  my  ears  have  already  grown  so 
hardened  to  the  unpleasant  clamours  of  these  croaking  toads, 
that  they  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  me.  I  can,  however, 
meanwhile,  easily  surmise  what  the  cogitations  of  certain 
envious  people,  too  favourable  to  these  dunderheads,  and 
having  their  abodes  within  our  territories,  are  likely  to  be, 
both  now  and  hereafter.  But  relying  on  the  support  of  a 
merciful  God,  and  the  counsels  of  friends,  I  am  not  re- 
strained by  these,  but  rather  (for  the  present  at  all  events) 

»  Letter  of  Dedication  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  prefixed  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible.  1588. 
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these  things,  and  every  such  base  business  in  anyway  foreign 
to  my  immediate  design,  together  with  the  busy-bodies  them- 
selves, I  will  let  pass  to  a  doom  worthy  their  deserts."  8 

Again,  in  his  address  to  the  gentlemen,  noble- 
men, and  bards  of  Wales,  having  explained  how- 
other  nations  had  cultivated  and  fostered  their  own 
languages,  he  goes  on  : — 

"  But  we  Welshmen  (fine  people  as  we  are  !)  become, 
some  of  us,  so  indifferent,  and  so  squeamish,  and  (unlike 
any  other  people  in  the  world)  so  empty-headed,  that  we  are 
a  little  ashamed  of  attempting  to  speak  our  own  tongue;  yes, 
some  of  us,  God  help  us,  so  affected  as  to  actually  pretend 
that  we  have  fully  forgotten  the  Welsh  language,and  have  now 
learnt  to  speak  English,  and  French,  and  Italian,  or  any 
other  alien  speech,  provided  it  be  not  the  Welsh  ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  it  may  be  quite  true  that  we  know  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  foreign  language  we  pretend  to  understand  and 
to  speak  so  competently.  But  this  conceited,  low  kind  of 
Welshmen  (if  the  truth  must  be  told),  are  only  the  dregs, 
the  refuse,  and  the  impostors  of  the  country.  And  in  the 
same  class  and  category  as  these  should  also  be  placed  those 
who  would  extinguish  and  destroy  every  trace  of  the  Welsh 
language,  and  replace  it  by  the  English  language  ;  a  thing 
which  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  without  entirely  destroy- 
ing the  Welsh  nation,  and  converting  it  into  English."9 

Humphrey  Prichard,  Incumbent  of  Llanbeulan, 
in  Anglesey,  it  would  appear,  in  his  Preface  to  the 
reader,  in  the  same  volume,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  What  is  there  more  praiseworthy,  or  more  honourable, 

8  Epislola  Dedecatoria  before  his  Grammar  of  the  Welsh  Language. 
1592.    9  Annerch  at  y  Cymry. 
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than  to  see  different  nationalities,  distinguished  by  diversity 
of  languages,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  sovereign; 
but  that  these  languages  should  be  common  and  equally 
familiar  to  all  the  subjects,  is  something  royal,  and  is  most 
worthy  of  the  distinction  of  perpetual  fame.  Pardon  me, 
therefore,  candid  reader,  if  I  deal  somewhat  warmly  in  this 
matter.  We  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  same  island,  citizens 
of  the  same  commonwealth,  subject  to  the  same  laws,  have 
the  same  illustrious  Princess  as  our  Sovereign,  our  banking 
interests,  friendships,  assemblies,  matrimonial  alliances) 
senate,  house  of  prayer,  in  short,  everything  ornamental  and 
honourable  is  common  to  us  and  the  English  people,  and 
their  language  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  our  own  ;  and  I  ask, 
why  should  not  ours  be  in  the  same  way  equally  familiar  to 
them  ?  They  are  consumed  with  the  desire  of  learning  other 
languages,  less  useful ;  they  have  no  wish  whatever  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  ours,  though  its  utility  is  more  evident,  and 
its  acquisition  a  more  excellent  thing.  If  you  ask  them  the 
cause  of  this,  they  will  reply  that  it  is  a  language  covered 
with  '  haze,  and  somewhat  obscure.'  How  is  this  ?  Simply 
because  where  there  is  no  will  there  is  no  way,  and  for  no 
other  reason.  For  they  have  rules,  elements  of  grammar, 
learned  professors,  daily  business  transactions  with  our  nation, 
a  familiar  intercourse  of  almost  daily  conversation,  yea, 
everything  that  could  be  wished,  but  the  active  desire  of 
learning  our  language." 

Morus  Kyffin  : — 

"  It  is  very  strange  to  notice  many  Welsh  clergymen 
living  on  the  price  of  men's  souls,  and  a  good  many  other 
Welshmen,  pretending  to  a  semblance  of  learning  and 
superiority,  whilst  they  have  no  regard  in  the  world  for  the 
language  of  their  country  ;  afraid  of  speaking  and  ashamed 
of  hearing  it,  lest  they  should  lower  their  dignity  and 
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character  ;  being  unable  to  read  or  study  anything  in  Welsh, 
so  as  to  wish  people  to  believe  their  privilege  to  be  so  great 
that  it  does  not  become  them  (good  souls)  to  condescend  so 
low  as  to  meddle  in  any  Welsh  learning.  .  .  A  clergyman 
from  Wales,  in  an  Eisteddfod,  when  permission  to  print  in 
Welsh  was  mentioned,  said  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  allow 
the  printing  of  any  Welsh  books,  whilst  he  wished  the  people 
to  learn  English,  and  lose  their  Welsh,  adding  that  the  Welsh 
Bible  would  do  no  good,  but  much  harm.  .  .  .  Could 
the  evil  one  himself  speak  otherwise?  For  who  does  not 
know  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  bring  all  the  people  to 
know  English  and  lose  their  Welsh,  and  how  pitiful  it  would 
be  in  the  meantime  that  numberless  human  souls  should 
perish  ?  "  1 

Edward  Kyffin  says  : — 

"  While  we  see  how  careful  others  are  about  their  native 
language,  .  .  .  how  much  more  should  we  cultivate  our 
own,  which  the  most  high  God  has  preserved  on  the  same 
spot,  in  this  kingdom,  for  upwards  of  27  centuries,  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  conflicts  of  nations,  so  many  tumults  and 
disasters  that  have  in  the  meantime  befallen  us,  which  aimed 
at  the  complete  destruction  and  extermination  of  the  lan- 
guage and  its  people ;  and  this  cannot  be  said  to-day  of  any 
living  nation  or  tongue  in  Christendom,  for  which  we  are 
more  beholden  to  the  Lord  than  all  peoples,  though  we  are 
the  latest  to  set  forth  the  glory  of  God  in  our  own  language- 
.  .  .  Let  us  show  to  the  world  that  we  prize  more  highly 
the  glory  of  God,  the  success  and  the  elevation  of  our  land 
and  language,  and  the  eternal  bliss  and  salvation  of  our 
own  souls,  than  we  do  the  perishable  vanities  of  this  world, 
which  we  have  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy." 

1  Address  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  his  Translation  of  Jewell's 
Apology.  1595. 
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He  also  hoped  that, 

"  Since  the  Lord  has  preserved  us  and  our  language  in 
its  integrity  and  purity  for  so  long  a  time,  He  has  some 
great  purpose  for  magnifying  His  own  glory  among  the 
ancient  Britons,  whom  He  has  hitherto  preserved  so  mir- 
aculously in  freedom  and  safety."  2 

Sir  Thomas  Williams,  a  learned  lexicographer 
and  physician,  already  quoted,  writes  thus  : — 

"  But  to  sum  up,  and  in  hope  that  our  Cymry  will  from 
henceforth  more  duly  appreciate  their  own  tongue,  lest  they 
be  accused  of  shame  and  disgrace,  here,  for  their  sake,  is 
this  voluminous  book  of  Welsh  words  answering  to  each 
Latin  word,  in  order  to  maintain  to  the  end  of  the  world 
the  copious  Welsh  language,  as  our  hope  is  in  God,  who  has 
so  wonderfully  preserved  it  pure,  unmixed,  and  uncorrupted 
for  more  than  two  thousand  seven  hundred  years,  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  foreign  languages,  as  Taliesyn  sang, 
'  Eu  Ner  a  folant, 

Eu  hiaith  a  gadwant, 

Eu  tir  a  gollant, 

Ond  gwyllt  Walia.'s 

Bishop  Richard  Parry:— 

"  I  have  been  wishful  to  leave  behind  me  some 
testimony  of  my  gratitude  to  God  and  to  my  King,  some 
benefit  to  my  fellow-countrymen,  and  some  proof  of  my 
good  will  towards  the  Church  of  Christ.  For  these  purposes, 
I  believed  I  could  do  nothing  more  worthy  in  itself,  and 
nothing  more  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  to  my  King, 
than  that  I  should  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  to 
do,  in  the  case  of  the  British  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
what  has  been  so  happily  accomplished  in  the  case  of  the 

2  Preface  to  his  Welsh  Metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  1603. 
3  Preface  to  his  Welsh  Dictionary.  1608. 
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English  version,  and  especially  now,  since  the  Bibles,  in 
most  of  our  Welsh  Churches,  have  become  either  wanting 
or  worn  out,  and  since  no  one,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  is 
preparing  to  bring  out  a  new  edition."  4 

Dr.  John  Davies,  of  Mallwyd,  says: — 
"  Lastly,  to  sum  up  all  his  detractions,  the  Caviller 
produces  in  his  opinion  an  invincible  argument,  saying  this 
language  is  of  no  use,  and  so  there  is  no  necessity  of  pre- 
serving it,  nor  of  publishing  a  Grammar  of  it,  since  there  is 
nothing  remarkable,  or  worth  knowing  or  reading  in  it.  And 
there  are  those  who  think  it  of  more  benefit  to  the  Church 
and  the  commonwealth  if  it  were  completely  abolished  and 
destroyed,  than  that  it  should  be  preserved.  Unity  of 
language  is  doubtless  a  great  advantage  to  mankind,  which 
is  proved  by  the  wonderful  gift  of  tongues  vouchsafed  to  the 
Apostles  for  joining  the  Church  in  the  unity  of  faith,  as  well 
as  by  the  dire  penalty  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  inflicted 
at  Babel  for  the  dispersion  of  mankind.  It  is  certainly  to 
be  wished  that  those  projectors  could,  by  their  device, 
work  out  such  a  wonder  as  that  the  earth  should  be  of  one 
language.  They  really  aim  at  a  most  noble  exploit,  as 
Vives  says  of  the  Romans  who  endeavoured  to  impose  their 
own  language  on  the  whole  world  ....  But,  in  the 
meantime,  while  these  illnatured  Reformers  are  accomplish- 
ing their  project,  which  they  know  will  require  much  time 
and  trouble,  let  every  nation  be  at  liberty  to  preserve, 
cultivate,  and  adorn  their  own  language,  unless  they  prefer 
that,  in  the  interim,  human  souls  should  perish  from  hunger 
of  God's  Word."5 

4  Letter  of  Dedication  to  King  James,  prefixed  to  his  revised 
Edition  of  Bishop  Morgan's  Welsh  Translation  of  the  Bible.  Bishop 
Parry's  revised  Edition  was  issued  in  1620,  as  already  mentioned,  and  is 
practically  our  present  Welsh  authorised  version.  5  Preface  to  his 
Grammar  of  the  Welsh  Language.  1621. 
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In  another  place  the  same  learned  Welsh- 
man says  : — 

"  As  you  know,  gentle  reader,  this  Dictionary  has  been 
eagerly  desired  by  many  people,  and  anxiously  looked  for 
by  more,  both  among  our  own  countrymen,  and  among 
foreigners.  What  made  the  latter  anxious  for  its  appearance 
was  the  undisputed  antiquity  of  the  British  tongue,  whence 
their  ardent  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  it.  Of  our 
own  people,  some  were  made  to  wish  for  it  by  what  is 
stronger  than  everything  else,  viz.,  the  love  of  their  country,  lest 
in  truth  their  ancient  British  tongue  should  daily  grow  more 
corrupt  and  barbarous  ;  others,  that  they  might  the  more 
easily  understand  the  ancient  Welsh  manuscripts,  if  per- 
chance a  small  number  of  them  is  still  extant ;  others,  that 
they  might  the  more  effectually  set  forth  the  worderful  works 
of  God  to  their  people  in  their  own  tongue  wherein  they 
were  born,  which,  during  their  course  of  education  at  the 
Universities,  is  wont  to  drop  into  oblivion.  To  the  gratifi- 
cation of  all  these,  William  Salisbury,  a'  man  to  whom 
both  the  Welsh  Church  and  the  Welsh  language  owe  the 
deepest  gratitude,  brought  out  a  small  Welsh  and  English 
Dictionary,  approved  by  and  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.,  and 
printed  in  1547.  But  this  work  of  his  rather  increased  than 
satisfied  men's  desires.  Wherefore,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty 
years,  more  or  less,  to  gratify  these  desires,  the  idea  of  a 
Welsh  Dictionary  was  conceived  by  many,  and  those  very 
illustrious  and  great  men,  to  wit,  Dr.  William  Morgan,  the 
most  faithful  translator  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the 
Welsh  language,  a  most  indefatigable  Bishop,  first  of  Llan- 
daff,  and  afterwards  of  St.  Asaph,  whose  name  is  always  dear 
to  me,  as  one  I  had  sat  at  his  feet  as  my  Gamaliel ;  Dr. 
David  Powell,  a  man  most  learned  in  British  history ;  John 
David  Rhys,  a  very  cultured  physician  ;  Henry  Perri,  an 
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eminent  linguist ;  Henry  Salisbury,  also  a  learned  physician  ; 
and  above  all,  Thomas  Williams,  another  physician,  renowned 
among  his  people,  and  the  compiler  of  the  Latin-Welsh 
portion  of  this  Dictionary." 6 

Rowland  Vaughan,  of  Caergai  : — 

"  Ye  Britons  of  pure  descent,  take  every  pains  and 
labour  to  exercise  your  copious  language;  unless  you  are 
like-minded  with  the  Anglicised  Welshmen,  who  think  it 
best  to  abolish  our  own  language,  so  that  all  this  island  may 
speak  English  ;  nevertheless,  what  else  is  this  but  an  un- 
christian proposal,  and  building  castles  in  the  air,  and 
desiring  that  many  souls  should  in  the  meantime  hunger 
for  the  bread  of  life." 7 

The  Rev.  John  Edwards  (Shon  Trerhedyn): — 

"  Of  all  the  countries  of  the  world  (as  far  as  I  know) 
there  is  no  nation  so  devoid  of  affection  for,  so  inimical  to 
their  own  language,  as  the  Cymry.  .  .  .  For,  as  we 
constantly  see,  no  sooner  does  a  Welshman,  or  a  Welsh- 
woman, go  to  London,  or  Gloucester,  or  anywhere  else  in 
England,  and  learn  a  little  English,  than  they  deny  their 
own  language.  And  of  Welshmen  at  home,  even  among 
the  educated  aristocracy,  yea,  among  clerical  teachers,  hardly 
one  in  fifteen  is  able  to  read  and  write  Welsh."  8 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  Vicar  of  Llan- 

gynllo,  &c.  : — 

"  There  is  no  one  to  whom  it  is  more  proper  for  Welsh- 
men to  dedicate  their  books  than  to  you,  as  you  uphold  the 
ancient  British  tongue,  love  sincerely  your  country's  pros 

6  Preface  to  his  Dictionary.  1632.  7  Preface  to  his  Welsh 
translation  of  Practice  of  Piety.  1630.  8  Preface  to  his  translation 
of  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity.  1651. 
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perity,  delight  in  hearing  the  children  of  our  Zion  unite  in 
praising  God  in  their  own  language,  and  prove  yourself  a 
warm  patron  of  our  mother-tongue  (which  has  been  reck- 
lessly trampled  under  foot,  and  whose  glory  is  extinguished 
among  the  conceited  people  of  this  generation  that  so  thirsts 
for  novelties)  by  diligently  searching  out  for  yourself  its 
antiquities,  and  its  memorials,  and  rescuing  them  from 
obscurity,  and  the  dust  heap  of  oblivion.  .  .  .  And  all 
our  misfortunes,  alas  !  happen  to  us  above  all  because  of  the 
reluctance  of  our  countrymen  to  do  a  single  good  turn,  or  any 
kind  of  favour,  to  their  native  language.  And  it  is  not  only 
the  aristocracy,  who  pretend  ignorance  of  Welsh,  and  other 
fastidious  creatures  who  will  only  utter  their  mongrel  jargon 
with  ridiculous  affectation,  that  are  guilty  of  this  fault,  but 
also  some  of  our  educated  men,  and  the  clergy  for  the  most 
part,  are  so  conceited  and  supercilious,  that,  for  very  insult 
to  the  language,  they  will  not  so  much  as  preach  therein  to 
their  monoglot  countrymen,  who  have  souls  to  save  as  well 
as  others." 9 

Moses  Williams  of  Defynnog,  son  of  the 
author  of  the  last  extract,  says: — 

"  There  is  one  fault,  of  which  too  many,  alas  !  of  my 
countrymen  are  guilty,  that  is,  to  think  it  a  disgrace  to  avow 
themselves  Welshmen,  and  that  it  is  much  more  honourable 
and  respectable  to  be  Englishmen,  especially  from  home 
.  .  .  If,  however,  the  Welsh  language  is  not  only 
irreproachable,  but  also  so  useful  and  serviceable  to  us,  and 
even  indispensable,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  our  souls,  why 
is  it  that  so  much  enmity  is  cherished  towards  it,  even  by 
its  own  people  ?  Is  our  misfortune  in  losing  England  too 
9  Dedication  to  Bishop  Humphreys,  prefixed  to  his  translation  of 
Two  Essays  by  John  Madyn. 
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small,  that  we  must  also  give  up  Wales  as  well  to  the  Saxons, 
and  become  their  slaves  throughout  the  island  ?  It  is  very 
seldom,  even  now,  that  a  Welshman,  however  worthy,  is 
elevated  to  any  office  or  place  he  may  be  able  to  fill,  and 
which  a  Saxon  deigns  to  accept,  either  in  England  or  in 
Wales.  Two  classes  there  are  who  despise  and  neglect  the 
Welsh  language.  The  idle  incumbents,  who  are  as  ignorant 
of  their  mother  tongue  as  they  are  of  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
and  therefore  unblushingly  enough  read  the  service  and 
preach  sermons  in  English  in  the  most  Welsh  speaking 
congregations  in  the  country.  The  second  class  consists  of 
those  who  indulge  in  a  barbarous  Welsh,  a  corrupt  mixture, 
which  no  monoglot  Welshman  can  understand.  These  two 
classes,  the  one  by  defaming  and  neglecting,  the  other  by 
defacing  and  mutilating  the  language,  are  too  likely  in  time 
to  do  to  the  Welsh  what  Richard  Verstegan  shews  happened 
to  the  English — '  That  they  are  not  able  to  understand  one 
another.'  And,  indeed,  as  the  Oxford  people  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Welsh  language,  and  as  the  bishops 
of  Wales  are  all  English  but  one,  I  see  little  hope  of  silen- 
cing such  lawless  people."  1 

John  Prichard  Prys,  of  Llangadwaladr, 
Anglesey  : — 

"And  though  we  have  among  us  sundry  learned 
Churchmen,  diligent  and  faithful,  who  labour,  some  to 
write  books,  others  to  translate  into  Welsh  the  works  of  the 
best  divines  from  other  languages,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
many  an  unlettered  and  self-satisfied  Welshman  prefers  to 
exercise  himself  in  uttering  profane  oaths  in  English,  rather 
than  in  learning  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  his  mother  tongue." 2 

Dr.  Erasmus  Saunders: — 

"  First,  then,  if  it  were  not  an  opinion  that  did  not 
1  Sermon,  1717.       2  Preface  to  Collection  of  Poems,  1719. 
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seem  very  well  to  comport  and  bear  with  the  sense  and 
practice  of  many  learned  and  eminent  men,  I  could  not 
forbear  thinking  that  the  disposing  of  Welsh  preferments,  I 
mean  those  especially  that  are  attended  with  the  cure  of 
souls,  to  such  as  are  wholly  ignorant  of  that  language,  to  be 
a  practice  that  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  decay  and 
desolation  of  our  religion    .    .  . 

"  But  to  all  this  it  will,  I  know,  by  some  be  answered 
with  regard  to  Bishops,  that  their  care  devolves  to  the 
inferior  pastors ;  that  their  intercourse  is  little  with  the 
people,  and  their  trust  discharged  by  charges  to  the  clergy. 
Admitting,  then,  it  may  be  so,  and  that  for  this  or  other 
reasons  above  the  view  perhaps  of  ordinary  capacities,  it  may 
be  fit  or  lawful  that  my  Lords,  the  Bishops,  may  be  strangers 
to  the  Liturgy,  strangers  to  the  language  of  the  people,  and 
the  people  also  strangers  to  or  incapable  of  understanding 
the  offices  they  perform  among  them,  or  the  benedictions 
they  are  pleased  to  give  them  ;  yet  I  think  it  is  allowed  that 
this  privilege  should  not  be  extended  to  the  inferior  orders, 
because  it  is  alleged  at  least  '  that  it  is  a  sufficient  cause  of 
refusal  {when  a  clerk  is  presented  to  the  cure  of  souls  in  Wales) 
if  he  does  not  understand  that  language';  though  if  the 
reason  of  this  sanction  be  just,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why 
it  should  not  hold  with  regard  to  superiors  as  well  as  inferiors 
that  hold  themselves  engaged  to  ministerial  offices."  3 

The  Rev.  Griffith  Jones,  Rector  of  Llan- 
ddowror  : — 

"  The  objection  raised  against  this  method  (i.e.,  the 
Welsh  circulating  schools)  in  England,  where  our  best  friends 
are  .  .  .  amounts  to  this — That  these  Welsh  Charity 
Schools  are  means  to  continue  the  use  of  the  Welsh  tongue, 

3  State  of  Religion  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's,  about  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  iSth  century,  pp.  41,  42.  1721. 


and  to  keep  the  natives  in  ignorance  of  the  English  language. 
.  .  .  Without  accurate  argumentation  therefore,  please  to 
consider  the  weight  and  importance  of  saving  four  or  five 
hundred  thousand  souls  (more  or  less)  now  living  in  Wales, 
and  their  descendants,  probably,  will  be  no  less  numerous 
in  their  day.  .  .  .  How  can  the  design  of  destroying 
the  British  tongue  be  accomplished,  except  the  stated  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  all  manner  of  preaching,  teaching,  catech- 
ising, and  other  instructions  from  conversation  and  books,  as 
well  as  the  Welsh  Schools,  be  discontinued  ?  What  length 
of  time,  I  may  well  ask,  how  many  hundred  years,  must  be 
allowed  for  the  general  attainment  of  the  English,  and  the 
dying  away  of  the  Welsh  language,  which  (as  I  am  to  show 
hereafter)  has  hitherto  survived  some  thousands  ?  And  in 
the  meantime,  while  this  is  adoing  (whether  now  or  here- 
after) what  myriads  of  poor  ignorant  souls  must  launch  forth 
into  the  dreadful  abyss  of  eternity,  and  perish  for  want  of 
knowledge,  and  who  will  answer  for  this?"4 

Such  complaints  and  pleadings  on  behalf  of 
the  spiritual  needs  of  his  countrymen,  are  frequent 
in  the  voluminous  writings  of  this  great  and  good 
man.  The  Circulating  Schools  which  he  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  and  maintaining  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  were  the  means  of  teaching 
over  150,000  Welsh  people  to  read  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Prayer  Book  in  their  own  language,  and 
the  accounts  which  he  receives  from  his  numerous 
clerical  and  lay  correspondents  of  their  wonderful 

4  Throe  letters  to  a  friend  on  the  Welsh  Circulating  Schools,  pp. 
30-32.  1730. 
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success,  and  which  he  publishes  in  his  "Welsh 
Piety,"  form  a  chapter  in  Welsh  Church  history 
which  has  not  yet  been  written,  but  is  full  of  the 
most  thrilling  interest.  And  yet  he  received  not  a 
word  of  encouragement,  nor  a  farthing  of  contribu- 
tion, in  support  of  this  great  object,  from  any  of  the 
Welsh  Bishops,  though  his  schools  were  conducted 
on  strict  Church  principles.  Indeed,  he  gives  us 
plainly  to  understand  that  they  looked  with  positive 
disfavour  on  the  movement.*  It  is  significantly 
illustrative  of  the  Anglicising  policy  that  this  great- 
est Welsh  Churchman  of  the  18th  century  lived  and 
worked  under  eight  successive  bishops  of  St. 
David's,  from  none  of  whom  he  received  either  pre- 
ferment or  promotion  during  the  fifty-three  years  of 
his  laborious  and  eminently  successful  ministry. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Richards,  Curate  of 
Coychurch  : — 

"  I  know  too  well  there  are  some,  who  have  such  aver- 
sion to  their  mother  tongue,  that  they  profess  an  hearty 
desire  of  seeing  it  entirely  abolished,  that  no  remains  of  it 
may  be  left  in  this  island.  So  great  an  eyesore  is  the 
language  of  their  forefathers  become  unto  them  !  But  I 
shall  neither  regard  nor  value  what  opinion  such  persons 
may  have  of  the  work,  since  their  prejudice  and  ignorance 
render  them  altogether  unfit  to  pass  a  right  judgment 
upon  it." 5 

*  See  Johnes  p.  29.       s  Preface  to  his  Welsh  Dictionary.    1 753. 
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Dafydd  Jones,  o  Drefriw,  who  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  his  country,  is  very  severe  on  the  neglect 
of  the  Welsh  language  and  the  too  general  use  of 
the  English  in  the  Wales  of  his  day. 

"  When  returns  are  made  to  the  Bishop's  office,  it  is  in 
Latin.  Why  is  it  so  ?  That  the  Bishop  may  know  whether 
the  population  of  his  diocese  is  on  the  increase  or  on 
the  decrease.  Does  he  know  no  Welsh  ?  Not  a  word. 
What  good  will  he  do  in  his  diocese  when  he  visits  it  ? 
Confirm  children  and  preach.  In  what  language  ?  In 
English  and  Latin.  Who  understands  him?  The  dean,  the 
vicar,  and  a  few  squires.  I  see  that  the  rest  are  no  better 
than  the  timber  and  stone,  as  was  the  case  before  the 
Reformation.  Does  he  repeat  that  short  Confirmation 
prayer  in  Welsh  ?  Not  a  word  of  it,  and  the  children  do 
not  understand  a  word  of  what  he  says.  I  say  nothing  of 
those  that  know  the  language,  and  do  their  duties  ;  they  are 
competent  enough ;  but  what  we  want  is  to  have  a  bishop 
who  knows  the  excellence  of  the  Welsh  language,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  Levites  to  speak  therein.  Does  not  St.  Peter 
command  us  to  honour  all  men  ?  i  Peter  ii.,  17.  All  men 
do  not  deserve  it,  and  I  am  only  telling  the  truth  ;  it  is  a 
very  unbecoming  thing  that  the  Briton,  who  was  once  so 
powerful  as  to  possess  the  whole  island,  is  now  so  impotent  as 
to  have  not  a  single  Welsh  bishop  in  his  four  Welsh  Sees. 
I  am  grieved  to  sec  our  Church  with  no  Welshman  as  her 
chief  pillar,  that  no  Briton  can  have  such  a  privilege  con- 
ferred on  him,  let  me  be  ever  so  much  blamed  and  detested 
for  my  trouble." 6 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  Incumbent  of  Creaton, 
writing  of  the  Welsh  language,  says  : — 

6  Preface  to  Y  Cydymailh  Dyddan.  1766. 
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"  It  has  many  enemies  who  diligently  seek  its  destruc- 
tion, and  its  expulsion  from  the  world  .  .  .  hut  its 
worst  foe  is  pride,  the  first  born  of  Satan,  because  it  knows 
that  there  is  no  human  language  that  can  convey  the 
thoughts  of  God  and  man  with  such  authority  to  the  human 
heart.  Therefore,  I  beseech  you,  every  class  among  the 
descendants  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  especially  you  who  are 
the  shepherds  of  Israel,  not  to  corrupt  your  incomparable 
mother  tongue  with  bastard  words  from  English,  as  she  has 
no  cause  to  beg  for  help  from  anybody's  territory,  if  she 
receive  proper  cultivation  and  due  reverence  in  her  own. 
.  .  .  This  is  one  of  your  privileges,  that  your  ancient 
language  still  lives,  and  is  the  most  venerable  in  the  world."  7 

There  are  many  eminent  and  learned  Welsh- 
men, clerical  and  lay,  that  could  be  cited  from  the 
period  just  reviewed,  as  having  zealously  promoted 
the  policy  I  am  advocating,  not  indeed  by  writing 
in  its  favour,  or  in  condemnation  of  its  rival,  but  by 
issuing  translations  and  original  works  in  their 
mother  tongue,  for  the  benefit  of  their  countrymen, 
and bysupportingWelsh  ministrationsintheChurch 
and  disseminating  Welsh  literature  generally. 
Among  those  may  be  mentioned: — Captain  William 
Middleton,  and  Robert  Middleton  his  brother; 
William  Salisbury,  and  John  Salisbury  his  son  ; 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  Bishops 
William  Hughes,  and  Richard  Davies  ;  Edmund 
Prys  ;  Rhys  Pritchard  ;  Edward  James  ;  Robert 

7  Preface  to  his  translation  of  Baxter's  Saints'  Rest.  1788. 
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Lloyd ;  Charles  Edwards;  Bishop  Humphreys;  Ellis 
Wynne;  Edward  Samuel ;  John  Evans  ;  Theophilus 
Evans,  &c.,  &c. 

In  support  of  the  existence  of  the  policy  here 
deprecated,  and  of  its  illegality,  may  be  cited  the 
case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bagshaw,  whom  Bishop  Wm. 
Hughes  of  St.  Asaph,  in  1585,  refused  to  institute 
into  the  living  of  Whittington,  on  the  plea  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  Welsh  language,  and  his  conse- 
quent inability  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
his  Welsh  parishioners.* 

The  case  of  Dr.  Bowles,  presented  to  Trefdraeth 
by  Bishop  Hoadley,  of  Bangor,  and  opposed  in  a 
law  suit  by  the  parishioners,  is  another  instance 
showing  that  this  policy  was  deliberately  pursued, 
not  only  in  opposition  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
Church,  but  in  direct  violation  of  the  law.  The 
plea  set  forward  by  the  advocate  of  Dr.  Bowles  is 
instructive,  and  no  less  so  is  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  the  Court.    Dr.  Bowles' attorney  said: 

"  Though  the  doctor  does  not  understand  the  language, 
he  is  in  possession,  and  cannot  be  turned  out.  Wales  is  a 
conquered  country  ;  it  is  proper  to  introduce  the  English 
language,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Bishops  to  endeavour  to 

*  "  Considerations  on  the  Illegality  of  presenting  such  as  are  un- 
acquainted with  Welsh  to  benefices  where  that  language  is  used."  By  a 
Gentleman  of  Wales.  1767. 
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promote  Englishmen  in  order  to  introduce  the  language.  It 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  legislature  to  introduce  the 
English  language  into  Wales." 
The  Judge  said  : — 

"  It  is  proper  that  the  Bishops  in  Wales  should  take 
such  order  for  the  cure  of  souls  as  to  appoint  pastors  that 
are  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
primitive  law  of  the  Church,  and  is  the  law  at  this  time.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  Welsh 
language  is  a  good  cause  of  refusal  in  the  Bishop,  and  that 
he  ought  to  refuse  him,  if  he  be  incompetent.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Wales  have  great  reason  to  complain  of  such 
presentations."  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of  moderation 
of  this  policy.  It  has  been  said  in  justification  of  it 
that  a  Bishop  delegates  his  duties  to  the  clergy,  and 
that  an  English  Incumbent  in  a  parish  where 
Welsh  is  prevalent,  discharges  his  responsibilities 
through  a  Welsh-speaking  curate.  And  this  is 
seriously  urged  in  the  face  of  grave  anomalies, 
which  could  have  been  avoided  almost  more  easily 
than  committed.  This  plea  cannot  be  relieved  of 
the  charge  of  evading  the  real  issue,  of  leaving 
untouched  the  question  of  undertaking  duties 
in  the  Church  of  God  by  those  who  are  devoid  of 
essential  qualifications,  and  of  thereby  violating 
both  canon  and  civil  law,*  as  well  as  the  elementary 

f  lb.  p.  3S.  *  Vide  Article  xxiv.  Elizabeth  5.  c.  38.  Charles  II. 
13  and  14. 
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rights  of  Christian  people.  We  have  grown  so 
familiar  with  this  policy,  that  we  have  ceased  to 
feel  the  moral  and  legal  wrongs  that  are  perpe- 
trated and  perpetuated  through  it.  Our  long 
acquaintance  with  it  has  induced  a  moral  hebetude, 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  shake  ourselves.  There 
is  not  a  single  Welsh  Cathedral  service  in  any  of 
our  four  Welsh  Cathedral  Churches,  though  the 
majority  of  the  population  around  three  of  them  is 
Welsh,  and  though  we  find  it  among  the  duties  of 
the  Dean  of  one  of  them  at  least  "  to  be  responsible, 
alternately  with  the  canon  in  residence,  for  Welsh 
sermons  on  saints'  days  and  festivals."  And  is  this 
the  Welsh  Church  ?  No  wonder  that  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  exclaimed  : — 

"  God  forbid  that  in  the  Church  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Wales  the  Welsh  should  be  neglected.  Though  an  English- 
man, I  am  ready  to  cry  heartily,  '  Wales  for  the  Welsh,'  and 
to  add,  '  the  Church  of  Wales  for  the  Welsh,  and  a  fortiori, 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  David's  for  the  Welsh.'  " 

Our  Ordinations,  Visitations,  and  other  high 
functions,  are  almost  invariably  carried  on  in 
English;  and  yet  we  protest  most  vehemently 
against  the  charge  of  alienism.  Historically  and 
doctrinally,  the  Church  is  the  least  alien,  and  the 
most  native  institution  in  Wales;  administratively, 
she  still  bears  the  brand  of  alienism. 
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We  have  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  foregoing  extracts  illustrate 
and  emphasise  the  following  summary,  taken  from  a 
work  of  unquestionable  historical  authority  : — 

"  Much  among  the  specially  Welsh  documents  is 
chiefly  interesting,  except  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Princi- 
pality itself,  in  the  way  of  illustrating  national  character,  as 
impressed  vividly  upon  the  national  Church,  rather  than  in 
any  larger  degree." « 

Among  other  points  of  "living  interest,"  the 
same  high  authorities  place 

"  The  contest  between  Chapter,  Crown,  and  Pope,  for 
the  right  of  nomination  to  Bishoprics,  a  contest  complicated 
in  Wales  by  questions  of  race,  and  of  English  domination — 
the  well-known  Archiepiscopal  Summons  to  a  Synod  in  1125, 
mentioning  '  permission  '  given  to  the  Papal  legate  to  hold 
it — the  repeated  mention  of  Diocesan  Synods — the  freedom 
and  self-government  accorded  to  the  native  Welsh  Church 
of  almost  all  dates,  and  diminished  gradually  as  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  I.  brought  English  law  to  bear  upon  the  subject, 
pari  passu  with  their  gradual  and  attempted  Anglicizing  of 
Wales,  the  fearful  abuse  of  spiritual  powers,  and  the  exceed- 
ing worldliness  of  the  Church,  exhibited  in  all  the  relations 
of  England  to  '.Vales  during  the  same  period,  and  especially 
in  the  monstrous  wickedness  with  which  excommunications 
and  interdicts  were  scattered  about  at  random ;  while  the 
darker  shades  of  the  picture  are  relieved  by  the  unselfish 
charity  and  piety,  however  oddly  expressed,  of  such  as 
Archbishop  Peckham,  and  by  the  obviously  sincere  religion 
of  Edward  himself — the  commencement  of  that  bane  of 
8  Haddan  &  Stubbs'  Councils,  &c.    Tref.  p.  xix.  1S69. 
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the  Welsh  Church,  the  imposing  upon  it  of  a  clergy  that 
could  not  speak  Welsh,  and  the  treating  its  Sees  as  mere 
pieces  of  preferment — all  these  are  surely  subjects  which 
have  a  living  interest,  and  belong  to  questions  of  which  the 
moving  forces  are  active  in  the  present  day."  5 

The  Anglicising  policy  has  striven  hard  to 
obliterate  "  the  impress  of  the  national  character" 
from  the  Church.  The  present  day  representatives 
of  this  policy  lose  no  opportunity  of  pouring  their 
feeble  contempt  upon  the  Welsh  character,  langu- 
age, literature,  and  style  of  preaching.  Having 
lost  all  traces  of  the  national  character  themselves, 
they  seem  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  by  attri- 
buting to  its  existence  all  our  woes  and  weaknesses, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  betrays  the  profoundest 
ignorance  of  the  past  history  of  Wales  and  the 
Welsh  Church.  Whether  we  weigh  the  personal 
characters  of  the  men  we  have  quoted,  their  literary 
attainments,  or  their  services  to  the  Church  and  the 
nation,  they  are  witnesses  that  cannot  be  set  aside. 
They  were  leading  and  learned  Welsh  Churchmen 
in  their  day,  worthy  representatives  of  Welsh  cul- 
ture, patriotism,  and  Churchmanship,  not  only  of 
their  own  but  of  all  times.  With  all  the  opposition 
they  experienced  in  their  lifetime,  and  with  all  the 
neglect  which  their  memory  has  suffered  since  at 
>  lb. 
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the  hands  of  Churchmen,  their  names  still  remain 
on  the  surface  of  history,  while  those  of  their  op- 
ponents of  all  ages  have  sunk  into  merited  oblivion, 
leaving  behind  them  no  trace  of  their  existence,  save 
a  legacy  of  troubles  and  divisions  to  their  successors. 
They  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  the 
traditions,  and  the  ancient  literature  of  their  country, 
such  as  has  been  rarely  equalled  since,  certainly 
not  surpassed.  They  never  shrank  from  avowing 
their  patriotism,  and  asserting  its  rights.  If  they 
lived  among  us  to-day,  with  what  scathing  irony, 
with  what  withering  scorn,  they  would  treat 
those  Anglicised  Welshmen,  who  love  to  utter  their 
worn-out  platitudes  against  our  nationality  and 
patriotism,  and  reverse  the  policy  which  they 
pursued,  though  like  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  of 
old,  they  build  their  sepulchres.  For,  when  the  past 
history  of  the  Church  has  to  be  defended  against  the 
aspersions  and  misrepresentations  of  her  assailants, 
it  is  the  names  and  labours  of  those  patriotic 
Churchmen  which  the  Anglicised  Welsh  Church- 
man summons  to  his  aid.  They  saved  the  Church 
from  spiritual  and  literary  sterility,  and  the  country 
from  a  state  of  paganism  ;  they  rescued  the  language 
from  a  moribund  condition  ;  they  fostered  the  na- 
tionality of  the  people  ;  they  evoked  their  loyalty  to 
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the  Crown  and  constitution,  and  all  but  extinguished 
the  racial  jealousies  and  feuds  that  had  existed  for 
centuries  between  the  two  nations,  to  the  infinite 
injury  of  both. 

"  It  is  to  the  wise  and  beneficent  action  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Welsh  Church,  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  our 
language,  and  the  means  of  preserving  intact  our  national 
characteristics,  which,  but  for  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
and  its  results,  would  have  been  obliterated."  ' 

It  is  to  the  wholesome  influence  which  those 
leaders  had  exercised  on  the  national  life  of  Wales, 
we  owe  it  that  the  Welsh  people  stood  loyal  to  the 
Church  and  the  Throne,  during  the  temporary  over- 
throw of  both  in  the  seventeenth  century,  though 
the  insurrectionary  forces  were  led  by  a  Welshman. 
This  is  a  fact  suggestive  of  weighty  reflections. 
The  men  who  had  shaped  the  political  opinions,  and 
inspired  the  religious  sympathies  and  sentiments  of 
the  Principality  at  that  crisis,  were  conspicuous  for 
nothing  more  than  for  the  strenuous  resistance  they 
had  offered  to  the  Anglicising  policy.  The  in- 
justice, as  well  as  the  results  of  that  policy,  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out  by  Churchmen  of  weight 
in  this  century.    Bishop  Heber  said  : — 

"  If,  then,  we  discourage,  or  degrade,  or  neglect  the 

1  Bishop  of  Bangoi,  Sermon  delivered  at  Llanarth.  Reported  in 
Western  Mail,  Sept.  7th,  1892. 
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language  of  any  nation  soever,  we  neglect,  or  degrade,  or 
discourage,  we  cripple  and  fetter,  and,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  we 
extinguish  the  native  genius  of  that  people.  And  feeling 
this  so  forcibly  as  I  do,  I  can  never  look  back  without 
sorrow,  and  shame  too,  I  will  not  say  on  the  cold  neglect, 
but  the  systematic  and  persevering  hostility,  of  which,  on 
the  part  of  your  English  rulers,  the  Welsh  language  was  for 
many  years  the  object."  2 

Rev.  John  Walters,  M.A.: — 

"  If  it  should  be  objected  to  the  present  undertaking 
that  it  hath  a  tendency  to  revive  the  Welsh  language,  or  at 
least  to  suspend  its  fate,  and  prolong  its  existence,  the  author 
begs  leave  to  express  his  concern  at  finding  that  very  thing 
imputed  as  a  fault,  and  converted  to  dispraise,  which  he  had 
long  been  used  to  consider  as  an  excellence  and  a  recom- 
mendation. But  is  it  agreed  on  all  hands,  is  it  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  that  the  extinction  of  this  language  would  be 
an  advantage,  and  not  a  detriment,  to  the  community  ?  By 
no  means."  3 

Judge  Johnes'  inferences  are  : — 

"  That  when  Wales  was  blessed  with  native  prelates, 
they  led  the  van  in  the  progress  of  religious  knowledge. 
That  since  she  has  been  ruled  by  English  Bishops,  all  her 
great  religious  benefits  have  been  traceable,  either  to  the 
influence  of  Dissenters,  or  of  a  class  of  Clergymen,  such  as 
Griffith  Jones,  who  experienced  few  marks  of  episcopal 
favour."  4 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Price  : — 

"  Doubtless,  it  was  no  trifling  sense  of  injury  that  could 
compel  a  people  so  attached  to  ancient  customs  as  the 

3  Speech  at  the  Wrexham  Eisteddfod  in  1820.  3  Preface  to 
Welsh  Dictionary.      4  Causes  of  Dissent  in  Wales,  p.  102.    Ed.  1 870. 
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Welsh,  to  forsake  the  hereditary  habits  of  their  country,  and 
abandon  those  places  of  worship  to  which  they  had  resorted 
in  their  youth,  and  where  the  graves  of  their  forefathers  lay. 
But  such  was  the  violence  done  to  their  feelings  by  the 
unprincipled  and  oppressive  proceedings  of  those  ecclesias- 
tical traffickers  who  were  sent  amongst  them,  that  the  strong 
bands  of  early  attachment,  and  even  of  religious  associations, 
were  rent  asunder,  and  the  people  of  Wales  are  at  this 
moment  a  nation  of  dissenters,  becoming  each  day  more  and 
more  exasperated  against  that  Church,  out  of  whose  Com- 
munion they  were  driven." 5 

"  When  the  London  Reporters  visited  the  Principality 
during  the  late  disturbances,  though  by  no  means  disposed 
to  speak  favourably  of  the  Welsh,  .  .  .  these  men  told  us 
distinctly  that  they  have  heard  the  most  eloquent  and  dis- 
tinguished speakers  in  Britain,  in  the  Church,  the  Senate, 
and  at  the  Bar,  and  yet  for  action,  delivery,  fluency  of 
language,  and  effect  upon  the  hearers,  they  never  saw  a  real 
orator  till  they  came  amongst  what  they  designate  as  '  the 
inspired  peasantry  of  Wales.'  And  it  is  to  these  people  that 
the  English  Bishops  of  Wales  send  men  to  preach,  who,  till 
within  a  few  months  of  undertaking  that  office,  have  never 
pronounced  one  word  of  the  language  !  When,  therefore,  the 
people  contrast  the  freedom  of  utterance  of  their  native 
preachers,  with  the  stammering,  hesitating,  and  blundering 
of  their  new  preceptors,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  latter 
endeavour  to  squeeze  the  bold  and  masculine  intonations  of 
the  ancient  British  language,  into  the  slender,  wire-drawn 
accents  of  modern  tea-table  English,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  turn  away  with  contempt  and  disgust,  and  seek 
some  other  instructors  ?  " 6 

Sir  Thomas  Phillips  : — 

"We  have  found  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  this  clergy 
5  Literary  Remains,  vol.  ii.  328.     1844.       6  lb.  p.  329. 
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and  chief  pastors  of  the  people,  as  well  as  many  other  holders 
of  valuable  Church  preferments,  consist  often  of  strangers  to 
the  country,  ignorant  alike  of  the  language  and  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  by  many  of  whom  they  are  regarded  with 
distrust  and  dislike ;  unable  to  instruct  the  flock  committed 
to  their  charge,  or  to  teach  and  exhort  with  wholesome 
doctrine  ;  or  to  preach  the  word  ;  or  to  withstand  and  con- 
vince gain  sayers,  in  the  language  familiar  to  the  common 
people  of  the  land."  "  The  Church  in  Wales  has  been 
presented  in  her  least  engaging  aspect,  etc."  7 

Archdeacon  J.  Williams  :— 

"  The  multitude  of  dissenters,  and  the  paucity  of  Church 
members  among  the  Welsh  speaking  population,  might 
naturally  induce  the  present  prelates  to  suppose  that  there 
was  some  necessary  connection  between  dissent  and  the 
Cymraeg,  and  to  forget  the  terrible  truth  that,  previous  to  the 
regular  succession  of  non-Welsh-speaking  bishops  to  the  sees 
of  Wales,  dissent  was  either  defunct  or  moribund  in  every 
part  of  the  Principality,  and  that  the  difference  between  its 
present  and  former  state  was  caused  by  the  offences  both 
given  and  taken,  and  by  an  aggression  on  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  Christian  people,  which  was  as  wicked  as  it 
was  unprovoked."8 

Dean  Edwards  : — 

"  Now  the  Church  has  lost  the  command  of  the  forces 

1  Wales,  pp.  239,  240.  1849.  Of  Sir  T.  Phillips,  the  Quarterly 
Review,  p.  341,  Sept.  1849,  says: — "  This  gentleman,  who  is  not 
less  known  by  his  gallant  and  successful  resistance  to  a  dangerous 
outbreak  in  1839,  than  by  his  active  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Education, 
has  taken  the  opportunity  of  publishing  a  volume,  which  is  a  perfect 
encyclopaedia  of  trustworthy  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  religious  and  educational  state  of  his  country  ...  He  evidently 
conceals  nothing,  and  often  rises  from  the  zeal  of  an  advocate  to  the 
impartiality  of  a  judge."  8  On  the  English  Episcopate  in  Wales, 
p.  39.  1858. 
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which  it  represents.  Why  has  it  done  so  ?  Because,  during 
the  last  150  years,  the  rulers  of  the  Welsh  Church  have 
systematically  discouraged  the  use  of  the  Welsh  language. 
For  my  own  part,  I  earnestly  wish  to  see  the  people  of  Wales 
able  to  speak  the  English  language.  I  yield  to  no  man  in 
the  desire  that  my  countrymen  should  be  admitted  into  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  glorious  treasures  of  the  great 
imperial  world-language  of  England.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
allow  a  language  to  yield  to  natural  causes  ;  it  is  another 
thing  to  make  use  of  unnatural  means  to  destroy  it  before  its 
time.  I  will  add  that  the  Church  is  the  very  last  instrument 
which  ought  to  have  been  employed  for  the  accomplishment 
of  such  a  work." 9 

Mr.  Gladstone  : — 

"  It  was  thought  good  policy  and  good  statesmanship 
to  place  every  office  of  weight  and  influence  in  Wales  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  Anglicise  that  country.  That  was 
the  root  of  the  misery  ....  It  is  a  proposition  completely 
sustained  by  history,  that  the  people  of  Wales  were  the 
staunchest  Churchmen  in  the  country  as  long  as  their  Church 
was  administered  in  the  spirit  of  sympathy  with  their  national 
feelings  ;  whereas  there  is  little  room  left  to  doubt  that  Wales 
is  that  portion  of  the  country  where  Dissent  has  the  deepest 
root,  and  firmest  organisation,  and  claims  the  direct  allegiance 
of  the  largest  portion  of  the  people."  1 

Archdeacon  Howell  : — 

"There  has  been  for  generations  the  mistaken  policy  of 
suppressing  Welsh  nationality  by  means  of  the  Church,  with 
the  same  results  in  Wales  as  in  Ireland.  There  has  been 
the  neglect  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Wales  on  the 
part  of  the  gentry  and  higher  clergy,  with  the  result  that  the 

9  Speech  at  the  Leeds  Church  Congress,  1872.  '  Speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  May  24,  1870. 
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people  have  now  a  prolific  literature  of  their  own,  which  is 
anything  but  friendly  to  the  existing  order  of  things  .... 
There  has  been  the  mistaken  policy  of  working  the  Church 
in  Wales  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Church  in  England, 
ignoring  the  genius  and  temperament  of  the  Welsh  people, 
and  treating  that  as  fanaticism  which,  if  rightly  directed, 
would  have  been  a  mighty  power  for  good."  * 

One  of  the  most  lamentable  features  of  the 
Anglicising  policy  is,  the  studied  and  systematic 
discouragement  by  those  in  power  of  Welsh  clergy- 
men who  fostered  patriotism,  promoted  Welsh 
literature,  and  aspired  not  unsuccessfully  to  the 
confidence  of  their  countrymen.  It  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  baleful  effects  of  this  on  the  clergy 
and  the  Church.  The  consciousness  of  the  unfit- 
ness of  his  superiors  for  their  positions,  the  cold 
and  often  unjust  treatment  which  he  received  at 
their  hands,  the  fact  that  his  own  partiality  to  the 
language  and  theliterature  of  his  country  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  and  even  hostility,  and  his  own 
utter  powerlessness  to  remedy  a  state  of  things  so 
ruinous  to  the  Church,  drove  many  an  earnest  Welsh 
clergyman,  first  to  despair,  and  then  to  reckless  in- 
difference.*   This  accounts  for,  though  it  does  not 

2  Sermon  on  The  Welsh  Church,  p.  7,  1890. 

*  The  following  extract  is  from  the  pen  of  an  able,  but  eccentric 
Welshman,  and  is,  perhaps,  entitled  to  all  the  more  weight  from  the 
tact  that  the  choleric  temperament  of  the  writer,  which  is  said  to  have 
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justify,  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  gifted  among 
the  Welsh  clergy  of  the  past  sunk  into  immorality 
and  vice.  It  is  the  sad  but  true  explanation  of  many 
a  ministerial  wreck.  In  the  strong  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Stokes,  "  Such  a  course  of  action  demoralises 
and  degrades  the  local  clergy."  They  had  either 
to  abdicate  their  nationality,  and  become  the  mere 
flattering  imitators  of  their  alien  or  alienised  super- 
iors, or  to  cling  patriotically  to  the  traditions  of  their 
Church  and  country,  under  the  frowns  of  ecclesias- 
tical patrons,  who,  not  seldom,  visited  their  dis- 
pleasure upon  them  in  misrepresentations  and  petty 
persecutions.  As  illustrative  of  the  operation  and 
the  inevitable  effects  of  this  policy,  elsewhere  than 
in  Wales,  the  following  striking  passage,  just 
quoted  from,  penned  by  an  eminent  ecclesiastical 
historian,  is  worthy  of  the  closest  attention. 

caused  his  professional  ruin,  seldom  allowed  him  to  refer  to  his 
countrymen  in  terms  of  just,  much  less  of  kindly,  appreciation. 
"  The  Welsh  Church  is  always  presided  (over)  by  English  bishops  ; 
and  from  these  injudicious  appointments  arise  the  serious  evils  of  mis- 
management in  the  bishops,  and  want  of  discipline  in  the  clergy. 
These  evils  are  not  brought  forward  as  charges,  but  noticed  as  certain 
and  inevitable  consequences.  Suppose  the  See  of  London  had  been 
filled  for  centuries  by  Welsh  bishops,  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  the 
English  language?  The  consequences  are  apparent,  and  Wales  is 
exposed  to  all  of  them  ;  and  if  the  Welsh  clergy  had  not  been  of  good 
hearts,  and  lovers  of  their  king  and  country,  they  would  long  ago  have 
become  a  lawless  mob."  History  of  Wales,  by  John  Jones,  LL.D.,  and 
Barrister  at  Law  ;  pp.  141,  142.  1824. 
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"  One  point,  however,  Henry  II.  had  already  deter- 
mined, and  that  was,  that  no  Irishman  should  again  be 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  ;  and  his  determination  and  example 
were  followed,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  down  to  the 
present  century.  There  were  twenty-three  Archbishops 
from  the  time  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Reformation.  Not  one 
of  these  was  an  Irishman.  One  or  two  of  them,  like  Arch- 
bishop Fitzsimon,  from  1484  to  1511,  may  possibly  have 
been  born  in  Ireland,  though  even  this  is  dubious,  or  at  any 
rate  were  beneficed  there  prior  to  their  elevation.  But  not 
one  of  them  was  otherwise  than  of  pure  English  blood  and 
extraction  ;  a  policy  which  was  pursued  down  to  the  present 
century.  This  was  certainly  most  injurious  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  an  important  portion  of  the  Church.  I  have 
been  surprised  at  the  same  time  to  see  how  exactly  this  pre- 
cedent, with  all  its  unfortunate  results,  is  now  followed  by  our 
colonists,  who  almost  always  sendhomefor  bishopsfor  all  their 
leading  Sees.  In  Ireland  in  ancient  times,  in  our  colonies 
nowadays,  this  policy  produced  and  produces  the  same 
result.  Men  are  imported  who  are  ignorant  of  the  country, 
and  whose  interests  all  lie  in  another  sphere.  Such  a  course 
of  action  demoralises  and  degrades  the  local  clergy.  They 
feel  themselves  cut  off  from  all  prospects  of  attaining  those 
higher  rewards  which  lend  a  stimulus  to  hope  and  action, 
and  as  the  natural  result  really  first-class  men  avoid  a  field 
which  implies  and  carries  with  it  a  stigma  and  a  professional 
degradation.  If  I  were  a  colonial  Churchman,  I  would 
prefer  an  inferior  local  man  to  a  superior  stranger,  satisfied 
that  though  I  might  suffer  a  little  at  present,  in  the  long  run 
I  was  conferring  a  permanent  benefit  on  my  own  Church  by 
helping  to  raise  its  clerical  tone  and  standard.  A  regiment 
which  always  imports  its  commanding  officers  from  a  strange 
corps  will  never  develope  courage,  enterprise,  or  daring 
among  its  subordinates." 
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Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  Wales  during  the  same  period,  will 
readily  see  how  strikingly  applicable  to  that  history 
the  above  passage  is,  even  in  most  of  its  details, 
while  they  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  the  closing 
sentence  of  the  following  footnote  from  the  same 
high  authority,  another  danger  which  actually 
menaces  the  administration  of  our  Church,  under 
the  guise  of  reversing  the  Anglicising  policy  of 
the  past  : — 

"  From  the  Reformation  to  the  Disestablishment,  there 
were  twenty-three  Archbishops  of  Dublin.  Of  these,  seven 
alone  were  men  of  nominal  Irish  birth.  Their  names  and 
dates  were,  &c.  .  .  .  The  connection  of  several  of  these 
with  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Church  was  merely  nominal,  just 
sufficient  to  give  colour  to  the  appointment."  5 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  foregoing  extracts, 
which  could  easily  be  multiplied,  will  furnish  Canon 
Bevan  with  that  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
Anglicising  policy  which  he  had  not  seen  fourteen 
years  ago.  Not  the  least  significant  characteristic 
of  those  extracts  is  that,  whenever  a  Welsh  Church- 
man publishes  a  work,  or  inaugurates  a  movement, 
for  the  better  instruction  of  his  Welsh-speaking 
countrymen,  he  has  to  offer  an  apology  or  a  self- 

3  Prof.  G.  T.  Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Anglo-Norman  Church, 
pp.  205,  206.  1892. 
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defence.  The  writers  seem  constrained  to  enter 
into  elaborate  explanations  of  the  "why"  and  the 
"wherefore"  of  their  undertakings,  as  though  the 
providing  their  countrymen  with  facilities  for 
acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of  their  language,  and 
a  larger  acquaintance  with  the  native  literature  of  the 
past,  and  the  furnishing  them  with  better  instruments 
for  understanding  the  doctrines  of  their  Church  and 
their  duty  towards  God  and  man,  stood  in  need  of 
defence  or  justification.  What  is  the  explanation 
of  this  singular  Phenomenon  ?  I  am  not  discuss- 
ing the  state  of  things  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or 
under  the  system  of  the  Roman  Church.  The 
Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book  had  been  translated 
into  the  vernacular  ;  the  services  of  the  Church 
and  the  instruction  of  her  children  had  been 
ordered,  by  canon  and  by  civil  law,  to  be  given  in 
the  "language  understanded  of  the  people."  And 
yet  the  best  and  greatest  men  of  the  Welsh  Church, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  had,  for  three  hundred  years, 
to  apologise,  whenever  they  manifested  their 
patriotism  by  promoting  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  their  country.  Why  was  this?  Is  it  not 
because  that,  in  influential  quarters,  the  cultivation 
of  the  Welsh  language,  and  Welsh  literature,  and 
the  encouragement  of  Welsh   patriotism,  were 
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looked  upon  very  much  in  the  light  of  trafficking 
in  contraband  goods? 

The  results  of  this  policy  are  as  conspicuous  as 
they  are  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church 
and  nation.  It  denationalised  and  demoralised  the 
native  clergy  ;  it  brought  the  Episcopal  office  and 
Episcopal  functions  into  contempt ;  it  invested  the 
Church,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  with  the  character 
of  a  secular  institution  ;  it  alienated  from  her  the 
Welsh-speaking  masses  of  Wales,  who  threaten  to 
return  in  hostile  battalions  to  dislodge  her  from  her 
position,  and  to  denude  her  of  her  emoluments  ;  it 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  great  schism  of  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  which  not  only  deprived 
the  Church  of  her  best  ministers  and  members,  but 
also,  at  her  expense,  reinforced  the  few  moribund 
dissenting  congregations  that  were  scattered  up  and 
down  the  country.  Some  of  those  who  to-day  are 
loudest  in  their  denunciation  of  political  dissenters, 
and  their  attack  upon  the  Church,  are  the  lineal 
descendants,  in  temper  and  policy,  of  those  who 
forced  Nonconformity  on  a  reluctant  people.  On 
the  results  of  that  policy,  the  following  extracts  will 
further  speak.  The  Rev.  Eliezer  Williams,  Vicar 
of  Lampeter,  writing  in  1810,  says  in  reference  to 
the  Welsh  Methodist  Secession  ; — 
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"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  bishops  are 
strangers  to  the  country,  and  know  so  little  of  its  temper 
and  disposition  ;  otherwise  schisms  of  this  nature  might  be 
prevented,  or  easily  repressed  when  they  occur."  + 

The  writer  of  the  Memoir,  referring  to  the 

Rev.  Peter  Williams,  the  Commentator,  one  of  the 

founders  of  Welsh  Methodism,  says  : — 

"  At  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  attempts  were  made 
to  extirpate  the  Welsh  language  by  introducing  English 
Schools,  and  English  Bibles,  to  the  systematic  exclusion  of 
the  Welsh  ;  the  consequence  was  that  the  Christian  profes- 
sion of  the  peasantry  abated,  and  their  morals  became 
corrupted." s 

Judge  Johnes: — 

"  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  aristocracy  of  Wales 
should  have  allowed  their  Church  thus  to  grow  up  into  a 
prescriptive  abuse  ;  it  has  been  the  means  of  weakening  that 
attachment  which  the  people  once  felt  to  them  and  their 
fathers.  To  see  the  peasantry  of  a  country  and  their  rulers 
ranged  under  conflicting  religious  teachers,  is  surely  a  sad, 
if  not  a  fearful  sight.  ...  Of  one  thing  I  feel  assured, 
that  Wales  is  fast  verging  to  a  condition  which  none  who 
love  her,  as  the[land  of  their  nativity,  can  regard  without 
feelings  of  anxiety,  if  not  of  alarm.  Who  is  there  that  does 
not  behold  in  her  present  divisions  the  germ  of  those  evils 
which  afflict  a  neighbouring  country  ?  Religious  differences 
generally  end  sooner  or  later  in  civil  commotions.  The 
Welsh  are  still  a  loyal  people,  but  it  cannot  be  disguised 
that  their  loyalty  is  on  the  wane,  and  all  who  are  exper- 
ienced in  the  character  and  history  of  Celtic  nations  will 
agree  that,  when  once  the  tide  of  their  affections  is  turned, 
4  Memoir  of  Rev.  Eliezer  Williams,  p.  lxv.      s  lb.  p.  clxxxii. 
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the  ebb  is  as  rapid  as  the  flow.  When  ruled  with  kindness, 
the  gentlest,  the  most  affectionate  of  all  people  ;  under 
misrule,  they  become  impatient  of  the  very  elementary  bonds 
of  society." « 

Sir  Thomas  Phillips  : — 

"  The  inferiority  of  native  Welshmen,  and  their  unfit- 
ness for  stations  of  influence  and  authority,  are  topics  of  an 
inviting  description  for  English  writers,  and  seem  to  have 
passed  into  axioms  amongst  English  rulers.  For  several 
generations,  no  native  of  Wales  has  been  appointed  to  a 
Welsh  bishopric,  and  only  rarely  to  any  office  of  power  or 
authority  in  the  Church.  ...  In  so  far  then  as  dis- 
couragement of  natives  can  produce  unfitness  for  rule  or 
power  in  their  own  country,  and  amongst  their  own  people, 
Welshmen  have  been  subjected  to  that  depressing  influence; 
and,  to  some  extent,  administrative  incapacity  may  have  been 
the  result  of  that  policy."  7 

Archdeacon  J.  Williams  : — 

"  The  abuse  has  lasted  for  five  generations,  and,  like 
every  other  abuse,  has  worked  out  its  own  mission.  It  has 
degraded  the  great  body  of  the  working  clergy,  quenched 
their  laudable  ambition,  and  neglected  their  proper  and 
sufficient  education.  It  has  done  worse ;  it  has  alienated 
from  the  Church  the  most  intelligent  and  industrious  portion 
of  the  population  in  Wales.  It  has  forced  them  to  raise 
teachers  for  themselves,  and  to  adopt  schismatic  courses, 
which  must  render  them  necessary  enemies  to  the  Church, 
and  foes  to  the  establishment.  They  abide  their  time.  They 
know  their  strength,  and  are  at  present  resting  upon  their 
oars,  awaiting  the  operation  of  the  new  Reform  Bill  promised 
by  Lord  Palmerston  !  Should  it  increase,  as  it  is  expected, 
6  Causes  of  Dissent,  p.  153.    1832.       '  Wales,  p.  58. 
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the  number  of  democratic  voters,  the  political  strength  of 
Welsh  dissenters  will  be  brought  to  bear,  not  against  the 
abuses  in  the  Church,  but  against  its  very  existence  as  an 
establishment.  And  if  it  be  proved  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Welsh-speaking  inhabitants  in  the  Principality  have  aban- 
doned the  Church  of  their  forefathers,  and  have  rejected  the 
services  of  the  clergy  whom  their  bishops  have  ordained  and 
set  over  them,  the  public  will  certainly  demand  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  chief  cause  of  such  a  general  desertion,  and  then 
Englishmen  will  first  learn  the  rottenness  of  the  whole  system, 
under  the  operation  of  which  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Wales 
has  been  forsaken  by  multitudes  of  as  true  men  and  faithful 
Christians  as  ever  believed  that  "  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  hoped  to  have  life  through  His  Name." 8 

Dean  Edwards: — 

"  That  the  persistent  efforts  of  injustice  are  about  to 
work  out  their  own  punishment ;  that  Canterbury  is  about  to 
suffer  the  penalties  of  its  ancient  injustice  to  St.  David's — 
those  men  who  foresee  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  events  in 
the  coming  years  will  perhaps  be  able  to  predict.  That  the 
forces  which  have  been  long  dormant  in  the  religious  attitude 
of  the  Cymric  people,  are  destined  to  exercise  a  commanding 
influence  in  shaping  those  events,  and  are,  at  present,  threat- 
ening to  be  no  slight  source  of  weakness  to  the  English 
Establishment,  is  certain.  The  influence  of  the  religious 
genius  of  the  Cymric  race,  crushed  by  long  oppression,  retired 
into  its  own  wild  fastnesses  ;  but  to-day  it  is  rising  from  the 
tomb  that  recalls  the  epitaph — "Hie  jacet  Arturus  rex 
quondam  rexipie  futurus" — words  significant  of  the  imperish- 
able spirit  of  Cymric  nationality."  9 

"  The  policy  has  been  to  drive  the  Welsh  into  the  adop- 

8  English  Episcopate  in  Wales,  pp.  io,  1 1.  9  Wales  and  the 

Welsh  Church,  pp.  1 20,  121. 
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tion  of  English,  by  despising  and  ignoring  it  in  the  high  places 
of  the  Church.  That  policy  has  failed.  It  has  driven  the 
Welsh  people  out  of  the  Church  into  the  chapels,  under  the 
influence  of  intensely  national  Welsh-speaking  teachers,  and 
has  prolonged  the  life  of  the  language  for  many  generations."  1 
"The  neglect  of  the  Welsh  language,  and  national 
jealousy  of  Welsh  preaching  and  literature,  which  were  in- 
evitably produced  by  the  example  and  influence  of  the 
English  Episcopate,  has  left  consequences  that  will  not  dis- 
appear in  one  generation.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  the  old 
regime  still  survives  in  a  large  number  of  the  clergy.  Welsh 
preaching,  speaking,  and  writing,  are  still  considered  vulgar, 
and  left  by  the  superior  clergy  to  the  Nonconformists.  The 
inferior  clergy  naturally  imitate  the  mental  habits  of  their 
superiors  Consequently,  the  agencies  that  mould  the  life  of 
the  Welsh  speaking  million  of  Wales  are  too  often  neglected 
by  the  Church,  and  the  higher  clergy  are  content  to  be 
apostles  to  the  genteel."2 

Archdeacon  Pryce  : — 

"  Never,  indeed,  was  the  Church  brought  nearer  to  the 
edge  of  that  precipice  over  which  there  is  no  divine  assur- 
ance against  the  falling  of  national  Churches,  if  they  prove 
unfaithful  to  their  trust.  No  wonder  that,  taught  by  bitter 
experience,  the  Welsh  mind  should  entertain  almost  a  morbid 
dread  of  State  interference  in  ecclesiastical  matters."  J 

The  following  comprehensive  summary  is  an 
accurate  account  of  the  principal  origin  of  all  the 
misfortunes  that  either  have  befallen,  or  are  threat- 
ening the  Welsh  Church  : — 

"  Alien  Bishops,  alien  in  thought,  language,  and  feeling, 
i  lb.  p.  207.     -  lb.  256.     3  The  Ancient  British  Church,  p.  256. 
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were  thrust  on  a  reluctant  people.  The  clergy  were  very 
often  non-resident,  and  curates  '  passing  rich  on  forty  pounds 
a  year,'  did  their  duties.  Religion  declined,  darkness  lay 
over  the  land,  and  the  clergy  were  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind.  The  teaching  from  the  pulpit  was  dry.  '  The 
people,'  said  Griffith  Jones,  of  Llanddowror,  'dissented 
from  want  of  plain,  practical,  zealous  teaching.'  There  was 
no  life,  no  spirit,  no  effort.  Again,  a  wave  of  revivalism  set 
in.  Here  and  there  an  individual  clergyman  arose  who 
endeavoured  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  These 
earnest  workers  were,  however,  persecuted  by  the  alien 
bishops,  and  were  driven  into  other  channels.  This  evan- 
gelical upheaval,  which  was  then  regarded  as  an  outburst  of 
temporary  fanaticism,  had  far-reaching  results.  It  was  due 
to  the  absence  of  Welsh-speaking  bishops,  to  the  inelasticity 
of  the  Church  system,  to  the  separation  of  class  from  class. 
It  finally  culminated  in  1811 — only  eighty  one  years  ago — 
in  the  formal  separation  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  from 
the  Church  to  which  they  had  always  been  attached,  and 
under  whose  shadow  they  still,  in  most  cases,  pay  their 
last  duty  to  their  dead.'S 

"To  ignore  the  Welsh  is  not  to  annihilate  it.  Any 
attempt  to  regain  to  the  Church  the  Welsh  people,  must  be 
made  through  the  language  which  they  best  understand,  and 
which  speaks  directly  to  their  hearts.  And  the  removal  of 
the  most  serious  part  of  the  bilingual  difficulty  cannot  be 
accomplished  until  all  the  clergy — bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons — who  are  to  deal  with  it,  are  sufficient  masters  of 
the  two  languages."  s 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  in  some  quarters 
to  question,  or  deny,  the  existence  of  a  Welsh 

4  Bishop  of  Bangor,  ttt  supra.  5  Dean  Lewis,  Report  of  Swansea 
Church  Congress,  1879,  p.  253. 
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nation.  This  theory  has  been  supported,  if  not 
originated,  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins,  who  says  that 

"  The  fusion  of  the  English  and  the  Welsh  has  been 
going  on  ever  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both  .  .  .  The  only  difference  in  blood 
between  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  is  that  there 
are  more  English  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The 
people  are  composed  of  the  same  race  elements  in  both,  and 
only  differ  from  each  other  in  the  proportion  in  which  the 
elements  are  mingled."  6 

I  agree  with  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  that  it  is 
mischievous,  and,  for  the  Welsh,  suicidal  "to 
revive  an  antagonism  between  the  English  and 
Welsh;"  and  believing  the  Church,  by  the  nature  of 
her  mission  and  her  message,  to  be  the  most  con- 
ciliatory element  in  the  life  of  the  two  races,  I 
maintain  that  the  policy  advocated  in  these  pages  is 
calculated,  above  all  things,  to  remove  the  most 
serious  causes  of  antagonism.  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  the  weighty  authorities  I  have  quoted,  and  such 
was  the  experience  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  But  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins' argument 
in  reality  rather  strengthens  than  does  away  with 
Welsh  nationality  ;  or  else  it  disproves  English 
nationality  as  well.    If  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 

6  The  place  of  the  Welsh  in  the  History  of  Britain,  p.  46.  1889. 
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of  Wales  are  a  mixed  race  disproves  Welsh  nation- 
ality, the  same  fact  in  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England  invalidates  their  claim  likewise  to  be  con- 
sidered a  separate  nationality.  Though  it  may  be 
doubtless  correct  in  some  sense  to  designate  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  British 
nation,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  logical  con- 
clusion of  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins'  argument,  it 
will  be  still  acknowledged  that  there  are  distinctive 
peculiarities,  which  sharply  differentiate  the  people 
of  Wales  from  those  of  England,  and,  though  per- 
haps in  a  smaller  degree,  the  people  of  Scotland 
from  both. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's*  is,  apparently,  un- 
able to  satisfy  himself  that  the  Welsh  people  are  a 
nation,  failing,  as  they  do  in  his  opinion,  to  answer 
to  the  canons  of  nationality  which  he  lays  down. 
He  comes  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  "that  Wales 
is,  at  present,  nothing  more  than  ...  a  geo- 
graphical expression."  His  lordship  does  not  tell  us 
whether  all,  or  how  many,  of  his  seven  or  more 
tests  are  essential  to  substantiate  the  claims  of 
nationality.  Certain  it  is  that  neither  the  English, 
nor  any  other  people,  can  satisfy  all,  or  even 
the  majority,  of  those  tests.  The  Bishop  of 
*  Charge,  1886,  pp.  32,  33. 
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St.  Asaph,  *  though  he  does  not  "  wish  to 
deride  Welsh  nationality,"  finds  it,  nevertheless,  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  define  its  essentials,  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  nationality  argument  is 
fallacious  and  "very  dangerous,"  and  that  its  danger 
consists  in  its  vagueness.  The  arguments  against 
both  Disestablishment  and  a  separate  legislative 
treatment  for  the  Principality,  rest,  I  hope,  on  some- 
thing far  sounder  and  more  substantial  than  the 
vagueness  of  Welsh  nationality.  However,  as  both 
the  Right  Reverend  Prelates  I  have  quoted  have 
themselves  assured  us  that  they  are  Welshmen, 
which  term,  if  it  means  anything,  connotes  nation- 
ality, their  assurance  may  be  safely  assumed  to 
disprove  the  vagueness,  if  not  the  danger,  of  Welsh 
nationalily.  I  find,  moreover,  that  whenever 
it  is  necessary  to  read  us  a  lecture  on  the 
perjury  of  Welshmen  in  the  law  courts,  or 
the  extent  to  which  incontinence,  prevarication, 
and  other  national  vices  or  vagaries  prevail 
in  Wales,  it  is  found  neither  dangerous  nor 
difficult  to  assume  or  assert  our  nationality. 
Welsh  nationality  has,  indeed,  not  only  an 
existence,  but  a  history,  which  reaches  far  back 
to  remote  antiquity,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
*  Speech  at  Shrewsbury,  February  17,  1893. 
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unprecedented  vicissitudes  of  fortune  it  has  ex- 
perienced. 

"These  feeble  remains  of  a  great  people  had  the  glory 
of  keeping  possession  of  their  last  corner  of  territory,  against 
the  efforts  of  an  enemy  immensely  superior  in  number  and 
resources — often  vanquished,  but  never  subjugated,  and  of 
bearing  through  the  course  of  ages  the  unshaken  conviction 
of  a  mysterious  eternity,  reserved  for  their  name  and  their 
language."  7 

"The  tough  vitality  of  the  Celtic  character  maintained 
itself  in  Asia  comparatively  unimpaired  among  the  Phrygians 
and  Greeks,  as  it  has  done  in  our  own  islands  among 
Saxons,  and  Danes,  and  Normans,  retaining  its  individuality 
of  type,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  under  conditions  the 
most  adverse." 8 

"  Modern  research  has  conclusively  proved  that  the 
Celtic  race  is  endowed  with  a  marvellous  tenacity.  Its  race 
customs,  its  tribal  organisations,  its  tales  and  traditions,  all 
embody  oriental  ideas  carried  with  them  from  the  most  dis- 
tant East.  The  investigations  of  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  for 
instance,  have  clearly  shown  that  many  of  the  popular  tales 
and  traditions — the  folk-lore  of  Ireland — are  identical  with 
those  of  India." 9 

Commenting  on  the  theory  of  Professor  Boyd 

Dawkins,  Professor  Hartwell  Jones  says  : — 

"  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  impugn  the 
credit  of  the  authority  cited  in  his  special  province ;  but  his 
view  will  not  commend  itself  to  any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  Welsh  literature,  or  has  obtained  an  insight  into  Welsh 

i  Thierry,  Norman  Conquest.  8  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Comm.  on 
Calatians,  p.  12.  7th  ed.  9  Prof.  G.  T.  Stokes,  Ireland  and  the 
Cedic  Church,    p.  182. 
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school  or  student  life.  No  subtle  analysis,  therefore,  is 
required  to  seize  the  salient  features  of  Welsh  genius,  which 
have  been  perpetuated  from  the  dawn  of  British  history,  and 
to  distinguish  in  the  Welsh  student,  under  changed  and  more 
favourable  conditions,  traits  that  marked  his  forefathers,  in 
the  days  of  the  Roman  historians,  whose  statements  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  estimate  formed  of  these  Celtic  char- 
acteristics by  Shakespere,  Milton,  and  Thierry,  and  the 
accumulated  testimony  of  later  generations.  Was  the  Celt 
of  Caesar  or  Agricola's  time  remarkable  for  his  warm  and 
generous  impulses  ?  So  is  he  to-day.  Did  he  dissipate  his 
energies  in  intestine  struggles  ?  So  he  does,  more  or  less, 
to-day.  The  vigorous  vitality  of  the  Celtic  character,  then, 
being  still  unimpaired,  amid  the  most  discouraging  forces,  or 
at  any  rate,  not  perceptibly  diminished,  and  the  transmission 
of  these  racial  qualities  being  undoubted,  it  may  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  attempt  to  differentiate  the  Welsh  mind,  and 
trace  any  characteristics  that  may  have  survived."  1 

"  And  is  there  any  man  who  would  wish  to  eradicate 
this  attachment  to  our  country  and  traditions  from  our  hearts? 
Surely  that  man  would  be  the  greatest  enemy  to  his  country. 
And  if  the  day  should  ever  come  in  which  the  energies  of 
our  country  should  be  so  required  as  that  the  peasantry  of 
Britain  must  exert  themselves  in  an  unusual  manner,  depend 
upon  it,  this  feeling  of  national  attachment  which  we  are 
now  cherishing,  will  be  found  among  the  most  valuable  and 
powerful  supports  of  public  honour  and  safety."  3 

"The  distinct  national  gifts  that  form  the  peculiar 
genius  of  a  national  character,  ought  to  be  retained  and  cul- 
tivated, for  they  increase  the  sum  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
capital  of  mankind."  3 

1  The  opportunities  of  Welsh  Educationists,  p.  io.  1892.  A  very 
able  and  interesting  analysis  of  Welsh  characteristics  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  pages  of  this  scholarly  lecture.  2  Rev.  T.  I'rice,  Remains, 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  126.    3  Dean  Edwards,  Wales  and  the  Welsh  Churchy.  189. 
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"  I  submit  that  we  shall  do  more  for  the  British  Empire 
as  patriotic  Welshmen  than  as  mongrel  Englishmen;  and  that 
whatever  tends  to  denationalise  tends  also  to  demoralise  an 
ancient  nation  like  ours."  4 

This  spirit  of  Welsh  nationality  and  patriotism, 
which  has  always  distinguished  our  countrymen, 
has  received  warm  encouragement  and  commenda- 
tion from  the  lips  of  generous  Englishmen  ;  it  is  the 
Anglicised  Welshman  that  tramples  upon  and 
traduces  it,  and  affects  to  despise  the  language  of 
his  country. 

"  There  are  some,  even  among  the  Sons  of  Cambria 
(but  they  are  degenerate  sons)  that  have  conceived  such  an 
unaccountable  dislike  and  aversion  to  their  mother  tongue, 
that  they  have  not  scrupled  to  wish  it  exterminated,  and 
every  memorial  of  it  erased  from  the  earth  ....  It  may  be 
observed  that  they  who,  being  Welshmen  by  birth,  have 
lately  commenced  (being)  Englishmen,  and  either  have,  or 
pretend  to  have,  forgot  their  mother  tongue,  are  generally  the 
most  rancorous  against  it,  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  manifest 
their  affection  for  that  which  they  have  espoused."  3 

"  Many  great  and  good  men  have  been  advocates  for 
that  under-current  of  national  feeling  that  at  present  prevails 
in  Wales,  as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  many  of  the 
greatest  English  writers  of  the  present  day  have  sanctioned 
it.  It  is  certainly  unwise  to  wage  war  with  those  distinctions 
which  only  serve  to  promote  a  friendly  and  genial  emulation. 
The  strength  of  the  British  Empire  will  be  found  to  depend, 

4  Archdeacon  Howell,  Welsh  Nationality,  p.  10.  s  J.  Walters, 
M.A.,  Dissertation  on  the  Welsh  Language,  pp.  19,  20.  1S15. 
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not  on  intellectual  monotony,  but  on  the  varied  endowments 
of  the  great  Celtic  and  Teutonic  families."  6 

Speaking  of  the  Welsh  people,  Mr.  Ruskin 
says  : — 

"  My  respect  for  their  ancient  and  heroic  nationality  is, 
indeed,  limitless,  and  well  could  I  wish  for  my  England's 
own  sake  that,  beyond  the  Severn,  the  modes  of  life,  the 
language,  the  music,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  she  once 
oppressed  so  cruelly  might  remain  for  ever  in  forgiveness,  as 
the  stones  of  Aberystwyth  are  wrought  by  the  cruel  sea  to 
their  fairest  colours." 

"  I  speak,  of  course,  only  according  to  my  lights,  when 
I  respectfully  urge  you  to  cast  yourselves  rather  into  the 
stream  of  modern  thought,  illuminated  by  modern  scientific 
knowledge  and  study,  than  to  cling  to  the  turbid  back- 
waters of  the  last  centuries,  and  to  seek  for  a  healthy  devel- 
opment, not  in  mimicry  and  unions  based  on  mediaeval 
phantasmagoria,  but  in  obedience  to  the  genius  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  you."  7 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  in  his  speech  at 
Carnarvon,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1893,  said  : — 

"  I  say  this  without  in  the  least  degree  desiring  to  de- 
preciate the  strong  feeling  of  local  patriotism — you  may  call 
it  a  spirit  of  nationality  if  you  like — which  undoubtedly  is 
as  strong  in  Wales  as  it  is  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  If  I  were 
a  Welshman,  I  should  feel  it  myself,  though  I  hope  I  should 
be  able  to  subordinate  it,  as  by  all  sensible  men  it  ought  to 
be  subordinated,  to  a  belief  that,  in  everything  that  may  be 
necessary  for  the  common  interest  of  all,  whether  in  politics 
or  religion,  those  Welshmen  are  really  best  protecting  the 

6  Johnes'  Causes  of  Disunt,  p.  53.  7  The  Marquess  of  Bute,  Y 
Cymi/iroJor,  1883,  p.  107. 
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interests  of  Wales  who  adhere  most  closely  to  her  union 
with  England." 

The  following  passage  is  no  less  remarkable 
for  its  insight  into  the  present  state  of  Welsh 
Christianity,  than  for  the  candour,  and  even  bold- 
ness of  its  utterance. 

"  The  Welsh  would  feel  more  interest  in  the  ancient 
organisation  if  it  was  wholly  Welsh  and  indigenous,  than  they 
do  when  it  is  everywhere  asserted  that  the  Welsh  Church  is 
the  same  as  the  English,  one  and  indissoluble.  It  is  mere 
pedantry  to  insist  on  exactly  the  same  ecclesiastical  forms  as 
best  suited  to  all  nationalities.  We  are  beginning  to  drop 
that  pedantry  in  the  Colonies,  and  this  is  an  opportunity  not 
to  be  despised  for  dropping  it  in  Wales.  Welsh  nationality 
is  sufficiently  marked  to  have  its  own  province,  its  own 
ecclesiastical  ideas,  its  own  customs  and  adaptations.  The 
proof  of  it  is  seen  in  the  abnormal  and  unparalleled  develop- 
ment of  fervid  Celtic  Nonconformity."  8 

The  pet  aversion  of  the  Anglicised  Welshman 
is  the  Welsh  language,  to  which  he  traces  all  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Principality.  He  seems  to  have 
convinced  himself  that  its  extinction  would  be 
speedily  followed  by  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
progress  for  the  Church,  and  of  the  permanent 
fusion  of  Englishmen  and  Welshmen  into  one 
homogeneous  people. 

"  The  limited  number  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
Principality,  the  peculiarity  of  their  language,  the  practical 
8  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  Churchman,  April,  1893. 
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inconvenience  arising  from  the  want  of  a  common  medium 
of  communication,  and  the  difficulties  thus  presented  to 
religious  communion  in  districts  inhabited  by  Englishmen 
as  well  as  Welshmen,  have  produced  a  frequent  and  earnest 
desire  to  extinguish  the  Welsh  language,  and  to  make 
English  the  tongue  and  speech  of  the  Welsh  people.  That 
wish  is  loudly  proclaimed  in  our  own  times ;  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  influential  members  of  the  Government  and  legisla- 
ture of  the  country  has  been  given,  not  only  to  the  opinion 
that  the  Welsh  language  is  a  vast  drawback  to  Wales,  and  a 
manifold  barrier  to  the  moral  progress  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  people,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  over- 
estimate its  evil  effects— that  it  distorts  truth,  favours  fraud, 
and  abets  perjury  ;  but  also  to  the  expectation  that  this 
disastrous  barrier  to  all  moral  improvement  and  popular 
progress,  may  be  speedily  removed  by  the  establishment  of 
English  schools  in  Wales."  9 

Referring  to  the  diversion  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Welsh  Church  from  their  proper  objects,  by 
the  appointment  of  non-Welsh-speaking  Bishops, 
Archdeacon  Williams  says  : — 

"  Many  false  brethren  among  ourselves  approve  of  this 
diversion,  as  furnishing  sufficient  supplies  to  the  persons 
best  qualified  by  office  and  high  position,  to  exterminate  the 
native  language.  .  .  .  These  calumniators  will  have  it 
that  this  same  language  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evils, 
spiritual  and  material,  under  which  Wales,  like  all  other 
countries,  labours,  and  that  the  prelates  of  Wales  cannot 
devote  their  wealth,  influence,  and  patronage,  to  a  better 
object  than  the  substitution  of  the  English  for  the  Welsh."  1 

»  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Wales,  p.  14.  1  "  English  Bishops  in 
Welsh  Sees."  p.  39. 
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The  poor  Welsh  language  is  still  made  to 
carry  a  heavy  load  of  guilt,  and  the  "  false 
brethren  "  are  by  no  means  extinct.  It  is  made 
responsible  for  all  the  vices  of  the  Welsh  people, 
real  or  imaginary.  It  fosters  a  spurious  nation- 
ality ;  it  feeds  a  scurrilous  press;  it  handicaps  our 
Welsh  youth  in  the  race  of  life  ;  it  has  no  literature ; 
it  hinders  the  progress  of  the  Welsh  Church  ;  it 
prepetuates  Nonconformity  ;  and,  lastly,  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  language — it  is  only  a  relic  of 
barbarous  ages — out  of  harmony  with  the  culture 
and  the  civilization  of  this  nineteenth  century.* 

All  this  is  said,  or  insinuated,  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  facts,  which  are  easily  accessible  to  any  one 
who  cares  to  look  for  them.  It  is,  indeed,  sadly 
true  that  much  of  our  vernacular  press  is  full  of 
scurrilous,  and  even  seditious  matter. 

"  Even  in  our  professedly  religious  publications,  there  is 
not  seldom  a  bandying  of  bitter  personalities,  a  reckless 
imputation  of  motives,  and  an  intolerance  of  differences, 

*  So  inveterate  is  the  prejudice  still  existing  in  some  quarters 
against  the  Welsh  language,  that  men,  otherwise  well-informed,  and 
even  learned,  not  seldom  remind  one  of  the  words  of  Humphrey 
Llwyd,  written  more  then  three  centuries  ago  :  "  Cujus  lingu;e 
ignorantia  viros  etiam  ornatissimos  in  tales  perduxit  augustias,  ut  cum 
de  uno  errore  sese  explicare  conabantur,  in  plures  ac  multo  crassiores 
incidebant."  Commtntarioli,  &c,  p.  2,  1568.  "  Eruditissimi  ob 
linguae  ignorantiam  in  nominibus  Provinciarum  et  Regionum, 
aliarumque  rerum,  mirum  in  modum  hallucinantur." — lb. 
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such  as  make  me  sometimes  tremble  for  the  future  of  my 
country."  1 

I  fear  it  is  only  too  true  that  the  spirit  of  much 
of  the  Welsh  press  is  doing  not  a  little  to  rob  the 
Welsh  people  of  their  geniality,  and  their  generosity 
— poisoning  the  charities  of  life,  and  dealing  deadly 
blows  at  the  spirit  of  true  religion  among  us.*  But 
I  see  no  hope  of  improvement  by  substituting  the 
English  for  the  Welsh  language.  Sedition  and 
disaffection — scurrilous  language  and  revolutionary 
theories — are  at  least  as  familiar  to  the  English  as 
to  the  Welsh  newspapers.    And,  extravagant  and 

1  Archdeacon  Howell,  Welsh  Nationality,  p.  13. 

*  It  would  be  well  if  controversialists  and  party  newspapers  re- 
membered that  truth  is  strong  enough,  nay  even  strongest,  in  her  native 
garb — that  her  lustre  is  tarnished,  her  edge  is  blunted,  and  her  force 
weakened,  by  the  blindness  of  prejudice  and  the  bitterness  of  passion. 
The  following  words,  spoken  by  the  late  Rev.  David  Charles,  B.A.,  at 
the  Association  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  1864,  in  reference  to  the 
Welsh  Press,  are  even  more  apposite  to-day  than  they  were  thirty  years 
ago,  and  deserve  the  closest  attention  from  the  leaders  of  religious  life 
and  thought  in  the  Principality.  "  I  remember  the  time  when  there 
was  no  Welsh  newspaper  published  in  Wales  ;  but  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  since  then.  Newspapers  at  present  exercise  a  greater  in- 
fluence than  any  other  kind  of  literature,  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  look 
upon  this  with  sorrow  ;  for  instead  of  elevating  and  cultivating  the  public 
taste,  they  allow  themselves  to  become  instruments  of  defamation  and 
personal  abuse,  by  affording  opportunities  to  the  lowest  of  the  people  to 
blacken  the  characters,  and  to  revile  the  good  name  of  public  persons 
and  institutions.  They  occasion  strifes,  and  create  ill-feelings,  and  open 
their  columns  to  disappointed,  envious  people,  who,  under  fictitious 
names,  spit  their  venom  at  men  against  whom  they  dare  not  utter  a 
word  in  their  face." 
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mischievous  as  the  political  teaching  of  our  Welsh 
press  may  sometimes  be,  it  is,  as  yet,  free  from  the 
atheistic  poison,  and  the  gross  sensationalism,  not 
unknown  to  the  English  press.  The  words  of 
Griffith  Jones,  written  154  years  ago,  are  still 
applicable. 

"  There  are  some  advantages  peculiar  to  the  Welsh' 
tongue,  favourable  to  religion,  as  being  perhaps  the  chastest 
in  all  Europe.  Its  books  and  writings  are  free  from  the 
infection  and  deadly  venom  of  atheism,  deism,  infidelity, 
Arianism,  Popery,  lewd  plays,  immodest  romances,  and  love 
intrigues  ;  which  poison  the  minds,  captivate  all  the  senses, 
and  prejudice  so  many  (conversant  with  them)  against  their 
duty  to  God,  and  due  care  of  their  own  souls,  and  which,  by 
too  many  books  in  English,  and  some  other  languages,  are 
this  day  grievously  propagated  .  .  .  .  It  is,  therefore, 
no  inconsiderable  advantage  that  our  language  is  so  great  a 
protection  and  defence  to  our  common  people,  against  the 
growing  corruption  of  the  times  in  the  English  tongue  ;  by 
which  means  they  are  less  prejudiced,  and  better  disposed  to 
receive  divine  instructions,  when  offered  to  them  in  their 
native  tongue."2 

"  A  taste  for  books  in  their  own  language  is  now 
reviving,  and  gains  considerably  among  the  Welsh  ;  than 
which  nothing  can  more  effectually  secure  their  morals,  and 
consequently  their  happiness ;  especially  as  there  are  not, 
and  we  hope  never  will  be,  in  our  language,  any  such  im- 
moral and  otherwise  pernicious  publications,  as  in  most  other 
countries  are  the  bane  of  morality,  and  of  social  happiness. 
From  this  circumstance  we  can  claim  some  honour — due, 
3  Letters  on  the  Welsh  Charity  Schools,  1739,  pp.  38,  39. 
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and  justly  so,  to  our  humbler  classes,  in  whose  hands  and  at 
whose  mercy  our  literature  has  forages  been  ;  and  yet  never 
considerably  abused,  or  perverted  from  its  proper  ends  of 
genuinely  civilising  our  successive  generations." 3 

The  Welsh  language  has,  not  seldom,  been 
held  responsible  for  perpetuating  the  isolation  and 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  Welsh  people.  Those  who 
are  expecting  its  death  imply  not  obscurely  that  with 
it  will  perish  all  distinct  traces  of  Welsh  nationality, 
all  disaffection  against  Church  and  State,  and  much 
besides.  To  this  it  seems  enough  to  reply  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Ravenstein's  calculations  in  1879, 
of  a  population  of  5,412,377  in  Ireland,  only  817,875 
were  able  to  speak  the  Irish  language;  whereas  of 
a  population  of  1,412,573  in  Wales,  no  less  than 
934)53°  were  able  to  speak  Welsh.  Still  more 
significant  is  the  fact,  brought  out  by  the  same 
authority,  that,  of  monoglot  Welshmen,  the  number 
was  304,110,  whereas  the  monoglot  Irishmen  num- 
bered only  103,562.  In  other  words,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Wales,  66. 1  percent,  were  able  tospeak  Welsh, 
while  of  the  Irish  population,  only  15.3  percent, 
could  speak  Irish  ;  and  of  monoglot  Welshmen 
there  were  20.8  per  cent.,  while  monoglot  Irish- 
speaking  Irishmen  numbered  less  than  2  per  cent. 

5  Myfyrian  Arcliaiolo^y  of Wales.  1801.  p.  xv, 
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And  yet  it  will  hardly  be  asserted,  even  by  the  most 
redoubtable  enemy  of  the  Welsh  language,  and  the 
vernacular  press,  that  political  disaffection  is  less 
rife  and  rampant  in  Ireland  than  in  Wales,  or  that 
nationalism  is  a  less  thriving  plant  when  cultivated 
by  newspapers  published  in  the  English  language. 

"  The  scientific  study  of  ethnology,  especially  assisted 
by  the  scientific  study  of  history  and  philology,  is  spreading 
the  knowledge  that  nature  has  made  race  differences  which 
are  only  eradicable  with  the  races  themselves ;  and  I  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  the  corollary  will  be  more  fully 
recognised,  that  conditions  which  may  be  admirably  suited 
to  the  peasant  of  Surrey  are,  as  applied  to  the  British  peasant, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  systems  well  adapted  for  the  Briton, 
are,  when  applied  to  the  Saxon,  although  not  fruitless  in 
some  sort  of  culture,  fruitful  only  in  the  same  way  as  would 
be  the  culture  of  an  oak  tree  with  an  exclusive  view  to  make 
it  bring  forth  grapes.  It  may  be  mutilated  of  certain  sur- 
roundings and  externals,  but  its  nature  remains.  The  Cymric 
provinces  of  Scotland,  and  part  of  the  Gaelic,  have  lost  their 
Celtic  languages  for  centuries,  but  how  much  more  have  they 
lost  of  their  individuality  ?  However,  I  could  not  take  a 
better  example  than  Ireland.  For  how  many  centuries  that 
country  has  had  the  advantages  of  English  theories  and 
practices  of  government,  you  know ;  and  how  far  it  has 
entered  into  a  solidarity  with  England  you  may  see,  though 
its  language  has  been  all  but  stamped  out,  and  much  else 
stamped  out  altogether."  4 

"  It  will  not  be  thought  idle  to  look  for  traces  of  the 
Celtic  character  in  the  Galatians  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle,  for,  in 
"The  Marquess  of  Bute,  Cymmrodor,  1883  ;  pp.  106,  107. 
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general,  the  character  of  a  nation  even  out-lives  its  lan- 
guage." 5 

"  If  the  language  of  Wales  were  obliterated  to-morrow, 
our  ethnic  differences  would  still  remain." 6 

In  accounting  for  the  spread  of  Dissent  in  Wales,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  too  much  stress  has  generally  been  laid 
on  the  neglect  of  the  Welsh  language,  and  too  little  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Welsh  character.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  if  the  Cambro-British  dialect  could  be  annihilated  in  a 
day,  the  want  of  sympathy  between  the  clergy  and  their 
flocks  would  still  continue  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  people 
from  the  establishment."  7 

The  Welsh  language  is  again  said  to  be  a  hin- 
drance to  the  progress  of  the  Welsh  youth.  But 
even  granting  the  truth  of  this,  it  is  surely  not  in 
our  power  to  destroy  a  language  by  a  whine  or  a 
sneer.  Artificial  means  employed  for  that  purpose 
have  hitherto  defeated  their  own  ends,  and  have 
attained  some  very  undesirable  ones  besides.  In 
the  second  place,  the  knowledge  of  an  additional 
language  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  student  for 
the  acquisition  and  mastery  of  others,  while 

"  It  is  stated  on  high  authority  that  the  bilingual  nations 
of  Europe  are  among  the  most  intelligent,  enterprising,  and 
progressive ;  and  that,  when  a  people  retain  their  own 
language,  their  morals  are  superior  to  the  morals  of  those 
who  have  become  amalgamated  with  other  nations."  8 

5  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  p.  13.  6  Archdeacon  Howell, 
Westminster  Sermon,  p.  14.  1 Johnes,  Causes  of  Dissent,  p.  52. 
8  Archdeacon  Howell,  Welsh  Nationality,  p.  II. 
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Moreover,  the  Welsh  language  was  cultivated, 
and  Welsh  literature  was  promoted,  in  a  high 
degree,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  gentry  and  the 
higher  clergy  of  Wales,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  it  can  be  easily  proved  that 
that  period  was  conspicuous,  above  all  others  in  our 
history,  for  the  large  number  of  Welshmen  who  rose 
to  high  positions  in  Church  and  State,  as  well  as  to 
literary  eminence. 

"  As  I  am  set  here  for  the  moment  to  speak  and  to  ex- 
hort, I  take  the  occasion  to  exhort  you  not  to  let  go  the  tongue 
of  your  fathers  ....  Knowledge  of  languages  singularly 
expands  the  field  of  intellectual  vision  .  .  To  know 
other  languages  than  one's  own  is  an  excellent  thing. 
But  I  should  think  myself  very  ill-advised  if  I  tried  to  sub- 
stitute [the  French  language]  for  my  own  tongue — silly  in 
myself,  vulgar  in  social  intercourse,  irreverent  in  prayer.  I 
would  urge  you,  then,  to  cling  to  the  language  of  your  fathers, 
and  to  seek  through  it  the  development  of  literary  power 
and  intellectual  culture.  For  a  man  to  speak  Welsh,  and 
willingly  not  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  it,  is  to  confess 
himself  a  boor  .  .  .  Try  to  understand  the  language 
grammatically,  and  to  speak  with  the  light  of  reason.  As  an 
excellent  friend  of  mine,  who  taught  me  what  little  Welsh 
letters  I  ever  learnt,  used  to  say,  '  If  you  are  a  gentleman, 
speak  like  a  gentleman,  whatever  the  language  you 
employ.'  " 9 

"  But  what,  if,  by  our  neglect  of  Welsh,  we  are  throw- 
ing away  a  gift  of  Providence  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  a 
.people  should  not  learn,  and  thoroughly   understand,  a 

f  The  Marquess  of  Bute,  1  Cymmrodor,  1883,  pp.  108,  109. 
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neighbouring  language,  without  immediately  smothering 
their  own  ?  It  is  just  as  easy  to  speak  two  languages  as  to 
speak  one.  There  are  many  parts  of  Europe  where  the 
peasantry  do  speak  two,  and  are,  on  that  account,  generally 
remarkable  for  their  intelligence.  Nay,  by  knowing  a 
second  language,  a  man  is  at  once  in  some  degree  educated, 
and  is  twice  as  much  an  intellectual  being.  Now  all  this 
might  not  prove  the  expediency  of  teaching  our  peasantry 
any  far-fetched  tongue,  such  as  Latin  or  French  ;  but  it  is  a 
strong  reason  against  throwing  away  their  own  language 
which  you  have  already  at  hand,  it  being  universally 
allowed  that,  if  possible,  they  are  to  be  taught  English.  Why, 
then,  is  it  obstinate  or  unreasonable,  if  we  hesitate  before  we 
sacrifice  a  tongue  endeared  by  a  thousand  reminiscences, 
most  noble  and  eloquent  in  sound,  ancient  in  structure,  and 
with  some  qualities  which  peculiarly  fit  it  for  evoking  the 
powers  of  the  intellect."  1 

"I  believe  that  to  preserve  and  honour  the  Welsh 
language  and  literature,  is  quite  compatible  with  not  thwart- 
ing or  delaying,  for  a  single  hour,  the  introduction,  so 
undeniably  useful,  of  a  knowledge  of  English  among  all 
classes  in  Wales."  1 

Another  taunt  levelled  against  the  usefulness 
of  the  Welsh  language  is  the  poverty  of  its  litera- 
ture. From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  present 
time,  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  have  numbered, 
roughly  speaking,  from  150,000  to  1,500,000,  about 
one  third  of  which,  more  or  less,  has  consisted  of 
Englishmen   and    English-speaking  Welshmen. 

1  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  Lays  from  the  Cimbric  Lyre,  p.  259. 
2  Matthew  Arnold,  Celtic  Literature  p.  ix.  Popular  Edition. 
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The  English  language  is  wide-world  ;  the  Welsh 
language  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Principality.  A 
comparison  between  the  literatures  of  the  two  nations 
would  be  absurdly  unfair.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  literature,  both  in  manuscript  and  in 
print,  in  the  Welsh  language.  Canon  Silvan 
Evans,  the  most  competent  living  authority  on  the 
subject,  tells  me  that 

"There  are  works  in  Welsh  (e.g.  The  Mabinogion, 
Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  Goronwy  Owen)  of  which  any  nation  may 
be  proud.  I  hold  that  there  are  quite  as  many  books  pub- 
lished in  Welsh  at  the  present  time,  as  in  English,  that  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  that  speak  the  two 
languages."  * 

The  backward  state  of  the  Church  in  Wales  is 
sometimes  attributed  to  the  existence  of  the  Welsh 
language,  and  a  rich  legacy  of  triumphs  is  predicted 
after  its  decease.  Having  given  a  summary  of  the 
distribution  of  the  two  languages  in  the  Welsh 
counties,  based  on  Mr.  Ravenstein's  calculations, 
Canon  Bevan  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  It  will  hardly  escape  the  observation  of  the  reader 
that  the  area  of  the  predominance  of  the  Welsh,  is  also  the 
area  of  the  marked  predominance  of  Nonconformity." 3 

*  Writing  of  the  Welsh  Bards,  Dr.  J.  D.  Rhys  says  :  "  Quorum  in 
regione  Cambrobrytannica  pollent  etiam  nunc  hac  in  arte  nonnulli  qui 
nec  Latinis  neque  Grsecis  (suo  in  genere)  concedant."  Epistola 
Dedicatoria,  prefixed  to  his  Grammar.    1 592. 

3  The  case  for  the  Church  in  Wales,  p.  13. 
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This  is  a  significant  admission,  and  involves 
the  most  crushing  condemnation  of  the  Anglicising 
policy.  It  means  that,  where  the  population  is 
English,  and  does  not  require  the  services  of  Welsh- 
speaking  bishops  and  clergy,  there  the  Church 
stands  its  ground  ;  and  that,  where  the  population 
is  predominantly  Welsh,  and  demands  Church 
ministrations  in  the  vernacular,  but  did  not  receive 
them  in  an  adequate  measure,  there  the  people 
deserted  their  spiritual  mother,  and  frequented  the 
Nonconformist  chapels,  where  they  were  ministered 
unto  in  their  own  tongue.  That,  in  brief,  is  the 
history  of  the  defection  of  the  Welsh  people  from 
the  Welsh  Church.  To  quote  Canon  Silvan  Evans 
once  more : — 

"  The  Anglicising  tendency  has  been  the  curse  of  the 
Church  for  upwards  of  two  centuries.  It  has  done  more 
harm  to  the  Church  than  all  other  agencies  put  together." 

It  is  now  rather  late  in  the  day  to  afRrm  that 
Welsh  is  too  vulgar  for  the  refined  organs  of 
educated  people,  though  not  too  late  to  act  on  the 
assumption.  The  Welsh  language  stands  in  no 
need  of  patronage  or  panegyric.  Its  existence  and 
its  history  are  its  credentials.  It  is  the  only  surviv- 
ing sister  of  the  venerable  tongues  of  ancient  Hin- 
dustan, Greece,  and  Rome.     In  copiousness,  it 
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yields  perhaps  only  to  the  richest  of  its  sisters  ;  its 
root  words  are  numerous  ;  its  means  of  forming 
compound  words  are  almost  endless.* 

"  Dr.  Owen  Pughe's  Welsh-English  Dictionary  is  said 
to  contain  80,000  words,  and  the  Dictionary  of  Canon  Silvan 
Evans,  now  in  course  of  publication,  will  contain  10,000 
more." 4 

"  While  the  modes  of  speech  of  the  powerful  states  of 
Ancient  Gaul  and  Spain  have  become  so  intermixed  with  the 
Latin,  and  that  of  England,  and  of  a  great  part  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  with  the  Teutonic,  as  to  form  new  languages, 
the  Celtic  dialects  remain  in  these  sequestered  spots  in  a  great 
measure  free  from  foreign  mixtures  in  a  wonderful  manner ; 
and,  with  respect  to  the  Welsh,  it  has  withstood  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Saxons,  the  fury  of  the  Danes,  and  the 
address  of  the  Normans,  and  is  written  even  at  the  present 
day  by  our  literary  characters  in  its  genuine  purity." 5 

The  Welsh  language  shows  no  signs  of  im- 

*  "  Propediem  expectabis  a  me  proditurum  metaphysices  compen- 
dium ;  quod  quandoquidem  ita  es  hujus  linguae  cupidus  Cymroece, 
Deo  favente,  reponam.  In  quo  clarissime  liquebit  quam  prae- 
gnans,  quam  foecunda  sit  lingua  Cambrobrytannica,  quam  appositi- 
tiis  vocabulis  simplicibus,  compositis,  deductitiis,  quamlibet  artem  et 
scientiam  explicet,  quam  non  cedat  Arabicx,  Graecae,  et  Romanse 
copiae."  Dr.  J.  D.  Rhys,  Epistola  Dedicatoria,  to  Sir  E.  Stradling, 
prefixed  tu  his  Grammar  of  the  Welsh  language.  1592. 

"  Altera  quae  occurrit  hujus  conceptionis  causa  est  summa  linguae 
pnestantia  ;  qua?  congruentia,  copia,  verborum  elegantia,  nulli  sororum 
postponenda ;  lingua  (sine  dubio)  derivationibus,  compositionibus, 
vocum  aptitudine,  et  sermonis  vetustate  adeo  dives,  ut  ad  cujuslibet 
artis  cognitionem  exprimendam,  facilius  aut  felicius  nihil  exoptari 
poterit."    Preface  to  the  same,  by  Humphrey  Prichard. 

*  Archdeacon  Howell,  Welsh  Nationality,  p.  11.  5  The  Rev. 
W.  J.  Rees,  M.A.,  Cambro  Briton.    Vol.  iii.,  p.  224.  1821. 
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mediate  dissolution.  The  hope  of  its  disappearance 
will  prove  to  be  "hope  long  deferred;"  it  will 
assuredly  disappoint  those  who  cherish  it  to-day,  as 
it  has  disappointed  their  predecessors  of  many 
centuries.  This  undying  love  of  their  language 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Welsh  people.  It  is  a 
sentiment  handed  down  from  their  remote  ancestors, 
and  preserved  amidst  many  a  wreck  of  other  bless- 
ings, and  other  privileges,  dearly  valued.  Who 
shall  blame  them  for  their  tenacity?  There  is 
something  invincible  about  it;  something  unquench- 
able. The  stranger  may  scoff  at  their  language 
and  their  nationality  ;  but  they  are  facts  traceable 
through  the  changes  and  revolutions  of  two  thousand 
years.  They  have  survived  through  all  the  stormy 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  are  with  us  to-day, 
assertive  as  ever.  We  do  not  envy  the  great 
English  nation  their  splendid  language,  their 
magnificent  literature,  and  their  mighty  empire  ;  it 
is  our  proudest  boast  to  share  in  their  destiny,  to 
participate  in  their  treasures,  and  to  shelter  beneath 
their  beneficent  rule.  We  feel  no  jealousy  that  we 
form  but  a  comparatively  insignificant  portion 
of  their  noble  Church,  from  which  we  shall 
never  consent  to  be  severed.  But  they  will  not 
grudge  us  the  boast  that  our  nationality,  our  lan- 
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guage,  and  our  Church,  are  older  than  theirs.  It 
was  asked  not  long  ago  whether  the  Welsh  can  be 
said  to  have  any  history  at  all.  That  history  may 
not  have  been  written  on  parchment,  or  printed  on 
paper;  but  it  is  imbedded  in  traditions,  in  proverbs, 
in  triads,  in  poetry,  and  in  music;  it  is  reflected  in 
romances  and  chronicles,  in  temples  and  tombstones. 
Our  ancestors  may  have  been  too  busily  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  their  liberties  to  fill  up  the  annals,  or 
too  proud  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  records  of 
their  defeats  ;  or  their  conquerors  may  have  buried 
or  burnt  their  memorials,  in  order  to  obliterate  from 
the  vanquished  the  memory  of  the  past.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  Welshman  has  a  history,  fragments  of 
which  are  still  decipherable.  The  mournful  sounds 
of  defeat,  the  jubilant  notes  of  triumph,  the  majestic 
strains  of  martial  prowess,  still  re-echo  in  his  national 
airs.  The  credentials  of  his  remote  ancestry  are 
still  visible  in  the  words  which  he  utters,  the  nation- 
ality which  he  cherishes,  and  the  boundless  hopes 
that  swell  in  his  bosom. 

"  Three  things  a  Welshman  should  love  before  all 
things,  the  Welsh  nation,  Welsh  customs,  and  the  Welsh 
language."  6 

Taliesyn  ben  Beirdd  sang  in  early  times : — 

6  Welsh  Triad. 
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"  Eu  ner  a  folant, 
Eu  hiaith  a  gadvvant, 
Eu  tir  a  gollant, 

Ond  gwyllt  Walia." 

The  answer  of  an  old  man  at  Pencader  to  Henry 

II.  is  thus  recorded  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  : — 

"  Nor  do  I  think  that  any  other  nation  than  this  of 
Wales,  or  any  other  language,  whatever  may  hereafter  come 
to  pass,  shall,  in  the  day  of  severe  scrutiny  before  the 
supreme  Judge,  answer  for  this  corner  of  the  earth." 

"  The  bards  of  the  sixth  century  predicted "  for  the 
Welsh  language  "  eternity  of  duration  ;  their  prediction  will 
not,  however,  be  falsified  in  our  days.  The  Cambrian  idiom 
is  still  spoken  by  a  sufficiently  extensive  population  to  render 
its  future  extinction  very  difficult  to  foresee.  It  has  survived 
all  the  other  dialects  of  the  ancient  British  language."  7 

"  A  language  to  which  the  people  who  speak  it  cling 
with  affection,  dies  a  slow  death,  and  Welsh  may  survive  for 
centuries  to  come." 8 

"  In  truth,  I  suspect  that  we  do  not  always  take  into 
account  how  very  remarkable  a  phenomenon  in  European 
history  the  separate  existence  of  the  Welsh  language  really 
is  .  .  .  the  existence  of  that  stubborn  British  tongue,  which 
has  survived  two  conquests  ;  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the 
coming  of  Claudius,  and  the  coming  of  Hengest,  an  appre- 
ciable part  of  Britain  still  speaks  the  tongue  of  Caradoc  and 
Boadicea,  is  a  fact  which  has  no  real  parallel  in  Western 
Europe." 9 

The  Welsh  language  is  still  living  and  vigor- 

7  Thierry's,  Norman  Conquest.    Vol.  ii. ,  p.  296.    Bohn's  Ed. 

8  Ravenstcin,  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  p.  622,  Sept.,  1879. 

9  Professor  Freeman,  Arclncolo^ia  Cambrensis,  Oct.  1S76,  p.  328. 
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ous  ;  the  tide  of  Welsh  nationality  is  once  more 
rising.  What  is  the  Church  to  do  ?  There  are 
some  who  console  themselves  with  the  hope  that  the 
Church  will  be  the  principal  legatee  of  the  Welsh 
language.  There  is  no  other  reply  to  those  than 
the  manly  words  of  Dean  Edwards  : — 

"  The  Welsh  language  may  die,  but  you  will  die  ages 
before  it.  You  cannot  justify  your  present  position  by  saying 
that  you  are  waiting  for  the  shoes  of  a  dead  language."  1 

The  Church  in  time  past  has  been  so  closely 

identified  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Welsh  language, 

that  a  Welsh  Churchman  can  find  no  better  words 

to  embody  his  opinion  than  those  used  by  the 

Dean  on  another  occasion  : — 

"  If  the  Welsh  language  is  ever  to  die,  its  last  echoes 
should  be  heard  within  the  walls  of  the  old  parish  Churches 
of  Wales." 

It  found  an  asylum  in  those  Churches  when  it 
had,  apparently,  been  expelled  from  many  a  Welsh 
cottage  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  again  when  it 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  halls  and  mansions 
of  the  Welsh  aristocracy  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  peril  of  the  Welsh  Church 
is  lest  her  interests  should  be  divorced  from  those  of 
the  nation.  We  need  among  our  leaders  men  who 
realise  the  identity  of  those  interests.    Our  loss 

f  Wales  and  the  Welsh  Church,  p.  345. 
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has  been  that,  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  we 
have  had  no  sympathising  intermediaries  between 
the  two  ;  no  Salisbury,  or  Myddleton,  or  Kyffin,  or 
Vaughan,  among  the  promoters  of  our  language 
and  literature  ;  no  Sir  John  Wynn,  or  Sir  Edward 
Stradling,  or  an  Earl  of  Pembroke,*  among  the 
patrons  of  our  men  of  letters  ;  no  William  Hughes, 
or  William  Morgan,  or  Richard  Davies,  or  Richard 
Parry,  among  our  bishops,  to  encourage  the  cul- 
tivation of  Welsh  preaching  and  Welsh  literature 
among  the  clergy.  The  results  are  obvious.  Dis- 
sent was  a  later,  and,  in  its  earlier  stages,  a  far 
feebler  thing  in  Wales  than  in  England.  But  the 
Anglicising  policy  not  only  fanned  into  flames  its 
dying  embers  in  the  last  century,  but  has  since 
continued  to  impart  to  it  vigour  and  volume,  not  to 
say  violence.  Quousque  tandem  ?  asks  the  patriotic 
Churchman.  The  Anglicised  Welshman  replies 
with  blind  credulity,    "The  Welsh  language  is 

*  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  himself  proficient  in  the  Welsh  language,  and  a  generous  patron  of 
Welsh  literature  and  lilerati.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  the  following 
Triads  of  the  four  nations  ;  The  three  things  notable  in  a  Cymro  are  : 
genius,  generosity,  and  mirth  ;  in  a  Saxon  :  coolness,  boldness,  and 
industry  ;  in  a  Frenchman  :  gallantry,  courtesy,  and  inconstancy  ;  in  an 
Irishman  :  flattery,  cunning,  and  ostentation.  The  three  things  that  will 
make  a  man  wise  are  :  the  genius  of  a  Cymro,  the  courtesy  of  a  French- 
man, and  the  industry  of  a  Saxon.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  died  in 
T630.    Angharad  Llwyd's  History  of  Anglesey,  p.  7,  note. 
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rapidly  dying,  and  with  it  will  die  Welsh  Noncon- 
formity, when  the  Church  will  once  more  resume 
her  ascendancy."  Familiar  as  he  is  with  this  pro- 
phecy and  promise  of  reform,  a  hundred  times 
uttered  and  as  often  falsified,  the  Welsh  Churchman 
can  only  rejoin — 

"  Qui  recte  vivendi  horam  prorogat, 
Rusticus  expectat  dum  defluat  amnis  ;  at  ille 
Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  agvum."  2  * 

1  Horace,  Epist.  i.  2.  41-43. 

*One  sees  occasionally  some  random  and  even  reckless  experiments 
made  in  guessing  the  comparative  numbers  of  those,  who,  in  the 
Principality,  are  monoglot  Welshmen,  monoglot  Englishmen,  and 
bilinguists  respectively.  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  estimated  that,  out 
of  a  population  of  1,600,000,  50  per  cent,  are  monoglot  Englishmen, 
22  per  cent,  monoglot  Welshmen,  while  the  remaining  28  per  cent,  are 
bilinguists,  an  estimate  which  can  only  reveal  either  the  humour 
or  the  incompetency  of  the  calculator.  Fortunately,  however,  this 
question  has  been  rescued  from  the  hands  of  dabblers  in  figures,  a  large 
crop  of  whom  has  sprung  up  among  us  of  late,  and  has  received  a 
painstaking  and  an  exhaustive  treatment  by  an  eminent  and  an 
acknowledged  statistician,  some  four  and  twenty  years  ago.  Those  who 
will  read  pages  579  and  580  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  " 
for  September,  1879,  will  see  that  Mr.  Ravenstein  has  spared  no 
pains  in  carrying  out  his  investigations  into  the  "Celtic  languages  in  the 
British  Isles,"  and  will  have  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging  that  his 
calculations  embody  by  far  the  most,  if  not  the  only  reliable  information 
on  this  subject.  His  conclusions  are  as  follows  : — Out  of  a  population 
of  some  1,412,583,  about  21  percent,  spoke  Welsh  only  ;  34  per  cent. 
English  only,  while  45  spoke  both  languages.  This  makes  66  per  cent, 
of  the  population  able  to  speak  Welsh.  With  this  agrees  Mr.  William 
Williams,  chief  School  Inspector  for  Wales,  who  stated  before  the 
Welsh  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  1886  that,  "  leaving  out 
Monmouthshire,  which  is  in  my  division,  but  not  in  Wales,  I  should 
say  thai  two-thuds  [i.e.,  66  per  cent.]  speak  Welsh  habitually,  and, 
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The  Church  in  the  Principality  has  progressed 
in  late  years,  but  it  has  been  pari  passu  with  the 
reversal  of  the  Anglicising  policy.  The  body  of 
the  clergy  are  becoming  more  and  more  sympathetic 
with  the  genius,  the  national  temperament,  and 
characteristics  of  the  people.  Authority  and  power 
are  from  above  ;  popular  influence  and  reform  have 
hitherto  come  from  below.  The  inferior  clergy,  as 
they  are  called,  are  winning  their  way  among  the 
Welsh-speaking  masses,  in  the  face  of  formidable 

perhaps,  rather  in  larger  proportion  than  that,  of  the  children  who 
attend  elementary  Schools."  Dean  Edwards'  estimate  is  a  little  higher. 
"  It  is  the  language  in  which  three-fourths  [i.e.,  75  per  cent.]  of  them  still 
worship  God  ;  "  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  those  who 
may  be  said  to  speak  English  habitually,  prefer  to  worship  in  their  native 
language.  The  Committee  appointed  in  1881  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  higher  and  intermediate  Education  in  Wales,  on  which  sat  men 
eminently  acquainted  with  the  linguistic  condition  of  the  Principality, 
virtually  adopted  Mr.  Ravenstein's  conclusions.  These  weighty 
authorities  are  practically  unanimous  in  showing  that,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  understand  Welsh,  while  the  remaining  one- 
third  are  English-speaking  monoglots.  This  has  been  the  case,  more 
or  less,  for  centuries,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  anticipating 
any  great  change  in  the  future.  In  estimating  the  linguistic  changes 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  immigration  of 
foreigners  in  considerable  numbers  into  our  Welsh  mining  districts 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  children  of  English  parents, 
who  settle  in  our  towns  and  large  centres  of  population  where  Welsh 
is  spoken,  learn  to  read  and  speak  that  language  in  no  inconsiderable 
numbers.  I  have  met  many  such,  and  some  who  have  even  forgotten 
their  English.  Canon  Bevan  very  correctly  says  :  "  Welsh  has  a  firm 
grip  on  the  affections  of  the  people  as  the  language  of  sentiment  and 
religion,  and  it  may  continue  to  hold  this  position  even  after  English 
has  permeated  the  land  as  the  language  of  business."  Past  ami  Present 
Position  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  p.  xiv.,  1881, 
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difficulties  ;  but  the  dignitaries,  as  such,  are  still 
content,  for  the  most  part,  to  confine  their  attention 
to  the  English-speaking  section.  Our  English 
brethren  who  dwell  among  us  have  every  right  to  all 
the  privileges  of  Churchmen  in  their  fulness;  but  the 
present  order  of  things  should  be  reversed  in  a 
country  where  the  Welsh-speaking  population  pre- 
dominates. The  hypothesis  that  the  depression  of 
the  Church  in  Wales  is  principally  due  to  her  scanty 
revenues,  is  in  contradiction  of  facts,  and  should 
never  have  been  advanced  by  the  apologists  of  a 
Church  possessing  the  high  credentials  of  an  apos- 
tolic polity,  and  an  apostolic  creed,  and  once  claiming 
the  allegiance  of  the  whole  population.  Not  to  say 
that  those  denominations  that  surround  her  have 
flourished  without  the  aid  of  any  endowments, 
it  can  be  proved  that,  when  and  where  she  was 
richest  in  revenues,  she  was  also  weakest  in 
numbers  ;  that  she  was  saved  from  actual  extinction 
in  Welsh  centres,  not  by  well-paid  incumbents, 
but  by  Welsh-speaking  curates,  who  kept  alive 
the  fire  on  her  altars  for  a  miserable  pittance,  while 
the  alien  and  alienised  pluralists  who  hired  them, 
were  accumulating  or  dissipating  fortunes  in 
luxury  and  lethargy.  These  are  times  for  plain 
speaking,  and  those  who  believe  in  the  inherent 
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possibilities  of  the  Church,  and  know  the  value  of 
her  services  to  the  nation,  will  not  shrink  from  the 
truth.  What  she  needs  above  all  to-day  is,  that  her 
leaders,  full  of  thedivinepower,  and  of  sanctified  sym- 
pathy with  their  countrymen,  should  go  forth  to  the 
heart  of  our  densest  populations, to  instruct  the  mind, 
stimulate  the  enthusiasm,  evoke  the  love,  brace 
the  courage,  and  win  the  confidence  of  our  Welsh- 
speaking  and  Welsh-thinking  masses.  The  Welsh 
Celt  is  sensitive  and  emotional  ;  his  nature  can  be 
influenced  by  nothing  sooner  than  by  candid  appeals 
to  his  generosity,  his  confidence,  his  patriotism,  his 
religious  instincts,  and  his  national  traditions. 
There  are  still  chords  in  the  harp  of  the  old  Welsh 
Church,  to  whose  thrilling  vibrations,  when  touched 
by  a  skilful,  sympathetic  hand,  the  Welsh  heart 
will  irresistibly  respond.  It  is  the  Church  that  links 
our  common  Christianity  with  sub-apostolic,  if  not 
apostolic  times  ;  the  Church  that  has  maintained  in 
this  favoured  land,  for  upwards  of  sixteen  centuries, 
the  light  of  the  eternal  Gospel,  burning  sometimes 
brightly,  sometimes  dimly,  but  never  utterly 
quenched  ;  the  Church  that  is  pre-eminent  through- 
out the  ages  "for  her  jealousy  of  the  essential 
Deity  of  the  Incarnate  Lord,  and  the  exclusive 
supremacy  of  the  inspired  Word."    During  her  long 
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and  chequered  history,  she  has  nobly  served  the 
Welsh  nation  through  evil  and  through  good  report. 
She  has  struggled  for  the  purity  of  her  faith  and 
the  liberties  of  her  children,  against  civil  and  eccles- 
iastical intruders  ;  she  has  saturated  their  proverbs, 
their  triads,  and  their  traditions,  with  the  life-giving 
truths  of  her  divine  message ;  she  formed  and 
fostered  their  diversified  literature  in  early  times, 
much  of  which  has  come  down  to  us,  redolent  of 
Christian  piety  and  patriotism  ;  she  has  been  the 
chosen  instrument  of  God,  in  manifesting  the 
triumphs  of  His  grace,  and  in  employing  in  His 
service  the  consecrated  gifts  of  well-nigh  fifty  gen- 
erations of  our  ancestors,  who,  in  their  lifetime, 
drank  of  the  wells  of  salvation  within  her  sanctuaries, 
and  are  now  awaiting  a  joyful  resurrection  around  her 
venerable  walls.  She  gave  her  people  their  Welsh 
Liturgy,  and  the  beautiful  version  of  the  Welsh  Bible 
they  love  so  well ;  she  rescued  their  language  from 
decay,  and  resuscitated  their  national  Eisteddfod  in 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  she  pioneered  the  work  of 
popular  education  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth ; 
and  again,  in  the  nineteenth,  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  present  system  of  national  education.  A  Church 
with  so  rich  and  varied  a  record,  disfigured,  as  we 
know,  by  many  a  sad  blunder,  and  discounted  by 
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many  a  period  of  slumber,  depression,  and  retro- 
gression, must  appeal,  nevertheless,  not  only  to  the 
imagination,  but  to  the  deepest  convictions,  and  the 
tenderest  affections  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  when 
presented  to  them  in  her  native  character.  The 
Church  of  Dewi  and  Deiniol,  of  Cyndeyrn  and 
Catwg,  of  Tyssilio  and  Teilo,  of  William  Morgan 
and  Richard  Davies,  of  Edmund  Prys  and  Rhys 
Pritchard,  of  Griffith  Jones  and  Howell  Davies,  is 
still  with  us,  with  marks  of  her  noble  ancestry  on  her 
brow,  and  deep  traces  of  her  warfare  in  her  body. 
Her  native  heart  still  beats  in  harmony  with 
the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  Cymry,  and  her  right 
hand  is  full  of  gifts  to  bless  and  to  elevate  them. 
What  she  has  done  in  the  past,  she  may,  under 
God's  blessing,  still  do  in  the  future,  if  her  sons 
are  only  faithful  to  their  trust  and  their  traditions. 
"  Nations  and  Churches,  when  the  fierce  blood  of 
revolution  is  coursing  in  their  veins,  may  keep  or 
cut  the  fibres  which  connect  them  with  the  root  of 
the  past.  But  the  Church,  like  the  nation,  which 
renounces  its  past,  renounces  also  its  future."  * 

*  Bishop  Alexander,  Verbum  Cruris,  p.  172,  1892. 
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